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‘ CHAPTER XV. 
MADAME GORDELOUP. 


N the afternoon of the day following his dinner at the Beaufort with Count 
Pateroff, Harry Clavering called on the Count’s sister in Mount Street. He 

had doubted much as to this, thinking at any rate he ought, in the first place, 
to write and ask permission. But at last he resolved that he would take the 
count at his word, and presenting himself at the door, he sent up his name. 
Madame Gordeloup was at home, and in a few moments he found himself in 
the room in which the lady was sitting, and recognized her whom he had seen 
with Lady Ongar in Bolton Street. She got up at once, having glanced at the 
name upon the card, and seemed to know all about him. She shook hands 
with him cordially, almost squeezing his hand, and bade him sit down near 
her on the sofa. “She was so glad to see him, for her dear Julie’s sake, 
Julie, as of course he knew, was at ‘Ongere’ Park. Oh! so happy ”—whies 
by the by, he did not know—“ and would be up in the course of next week. 
So many things to do, of course, Mr. Clavering #te-slouse, and the servants, 
and the park, and the beautiful Ghee « targe country establishment! But 


it was delightful, and Julie was quit happy!” 
No people could be more unli¥é to each other than this brother and his 


sister. No human being could4@ve taken Madame Gordeloup for an English- 
woman, though it might be fficult to judge, either from her language or her 
appearance, of the natiosility to which she belonged. She spoke English 
with great fluency, be’ every word uttered declared her not to be English. 
And when she we most fluent she was most incorrect in her language. She 
was small, eas‘?, and quick, and appeared quite as anxious to talk as her 
brother b«t been to hold his tongue. She lived in a small room on the first 
floor of * small house ; and it seemed to Harry that she lived alone. But he 
had no’ been long there before she had told him all her history, and explained 
to hirt most of her circumstances. That she kept back something is prob- 
able, but how many are there who can afford to tell everything ? 
ter husband was still living, but he was at St. Petersburg. He was a 
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Frenchman by family, but had been born in Russia. He had been attached 
to the Russian embassy in London, but was now attached to diplomacy in 
general in Russia. She did not join him, because she loved England—oh, so 
much! And, perhaps, her husband might come back again some day. She 
did not say that she had not seen him for ten years, and was not quite sure 
whether he was dead or alive; but had she made a clean breast in all things, 
she might have done so. She said that she was a good deal still at the 
Russian embassy ; but she did not say that she herself was a paid spy. Nor 
do I say so now, positively ; but that was the character given to her by many 
who knew her. She called her brother Edouard, as though Harry had known 
the cou: t all his life; and always spoke of Lady Ongar as Julie. She uttered 
one or two little hints which seemed to imply that she knew everything that 
had passed between “ Julie” and Harry Clavering in early days; and never 
mentioned Lord Ongar without some term of violent abuse. 

“ Horrid wretch !” she said, pausing over all the r’s in the name she had 
called him. “It began, you know, from the very first. Of course~he had 
been a fool. An old roué is always a fool to marry. What does he get, you 
know, for his money? A pretty face. He’s tired of that as soon as it’s his 
own. Is it not so, Mr. Clavering? But other people ain’t tired of it, and 
then he becomes jealous. But Lord Ongar was not jealous. He was not man 
enough to be jealous. Hor-r-rid wr-retch!” She then went on telling many 
things which, as he listened, almost made Harry Clavering’s hair stand on 
end, and which must not be repeated here. She herself had met her brother 
in Paris, and had been with him when they encountered the Ongars in that 
capital. According to her showing, they had, all of them, been together 
nearly from that time to the day of Lord Ongar’s death. But Harry soon 
learned to feel that he could not believe all that the little lady told him. 

“ Edouard was always with him. Poor Edouard!” she said. “ There was 
some money matter between them about écarté. When that wr-retch got to 
be so bad, he did not like parting with his money—not even when he had lost 
it! And Julie had been so good always! Julieand Edouard had done every- 
thing for the nasty wr-retch.” Harry did not at all like this mingling of the 
Yame of Julie and Edouard, though it did not for a moment fill his mind with 
any sdspi sq 4m Lady Ongar. It made him feel, however, that this woman 
was dangerous, and thavher tongue might be very mischievous if she talked 
to others as she did to him. Av%o Jooked at her—and being now in her own 
room she was not dressed with scruptlt%g eare—and as he listened to her, he 
could not conceive what Lady Ongar ha 4 jn her that she should have 
made a friend of her. Her brother, the cows was undoubtedly a gentleman 
in his manners and way of life, but he did n& ;now by what name to call 
this woman, who called Lady Ongar Julie. She~ags altogether unlike any 
jadies whom he had known. 

“ You know that Julie will be in town next week ?” 

“No; I did not know when she was to return.” 

“Oh, yes; she has business with those people in South Atttey Street on 
Thursday. Poor dear! Those lawyers are so harassing! But why people 
have seven—thousand—pounds a year, they must put up with lawyég” Ag 
she pronounced those talismanic words, which to her were almost QJegtial, 
Harry perceived for the first time that there was some sort of resemb).yce 
between her and the count. He could see that they were brother and Sater. 

“I shall go to her directly she comes, and of course I will tell her how god 
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you have been to come to me. And Edouard has been dining with you? 
How good of you. He told me how charming you are”—Harry was quite 
sure then that she was fibbing—“ and that it was so pleasant! Edouard is 
very much attached to Julie; very much. Though, of course, all that was 
mere nonsense ; just lies told by that wicked lord. Bah! what did he know?” 
Harry by this time was beginning to wish that he had never found his way 
to Mount Street. 

“ Of course they were lies,” he said roughly. 

“Of course,moncher. Those things always are lies, and so wicked! What 
good do they do?” 

“ Lies never do any good,” said Harry. 

To so wide a proposition as this madame was not prepared to give an un- 
conditional assent; she therefore shrugged her shoulders, and once again 
looked like her brother. 

“Ah!” she said. “Julie is a happy woman now. Seven—thousand— 
pounds a year! One does not know how to believe it ; does one?” 

“ T never heard the amount of her income,” said Harry. 

“Tt is all that,” said the Franco-Pole, energetically ; “every franc of it, 
beside the house! I know it. She told me herself. - Yes. What woman 
would risk that, you know; and his life, you may say, as good as gone? Of 
course they were lies.” 

“| don’t think you understand her, Madame Gordelonp.” 

“Oh, yes; I know her, so well. And love her—oh, Mr. Clavering, I love 
her so dearly! Is she not charming? So beautiful, you know, and grand. 
Such a will, too! That is what I like in a woman. Such a courage! She 
never flinched in those horrid days, never. And when he called her— 
you know what—she only looked at him, just looked at him, miserable object. 
Oh, it was beautiful!” And Madame Gordeloup, rising in her energy from 
her seat for the purpose, strove to throw upon Harry such another glance as 
the injured, insulted wife had thrown upon her foul-tongued, dying lord. 

“She will marry,” said Madame Gordeloup, changing heretone with a sud- 
denness that made Harry start; “yes, she will marry, of course. Your 
English widows always marry if they have money. They are wrong, and she 
will be wrong; but she will marry.” 

“T do not know how that may be,” said Harry, looking foolish. 

“T tell you I know she will marry, Mr. Clavering; I told Edouard so 
yesterday. He merely smiled. It would hardly do for him, she has so much 
will. Edouard has a will also.” 

“ All men have, I suppose.” 

“ Ah, yes; but there is a difference. A sum of money down, if a man is to 
marry, is better than a widow's dower. If she dies, you know, he looks 
so foolish. And she is grand and will want to spend everything. Is she much 
older than you, Mr. Clavering? Of course I know Julie’s age, though per- 
haps you do not. What will you give me to tell?” And the woman leered 
at him with a smile which made Harry think that she was almost more than 
mortal. He found himself quite unable to cope with her in conversation, and 
soon after this got up to take his leave. ‘“ You will come again,” she said. 
“Do. I like youso much. And when Julie is in town, we shall be able to 
see her together, and I will be your friend. Believe me.” 

Harry was very far from believing her, and did not in the least require her 
friendship. Her friendship, indeed! How could any decent English man or 
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woman wish for the friendship of such a creature as that? It was thus that 
he thought of her as he walked away from Mount Street, making heavy ac- 
cusations, within his own breast, against Lady Ongar as he did so. Julia! 
He repeated the name over to himself a dozen times, thinking that the flavor 
of it was lost since it had been contaminated so often by that vile tongue. 
But what concern was it of his? Let her be Julia to whom she would, she 
could never be Julia again to him. But she was his friend—Lady Ongar, and 
he told himself plainly that his friend had been wrong in having permitted 
herself to hold any intimacy with such a woman as that. No doubt Lady 
Ongar had been subjected to very trying troubles in the last months of her 
husband’s life, but no circumstances could justify her, if she continued to en- 
dorse the false cordiality of that horribly vulgar and evil-minded little woman. 
As regarded the grave charges brought against Lady Ongar, Harry still gave 
no credit to them, still looked upon them as calumnies, in spite of the damning 
advocacy of Sophie and her brother; but he felt that she must have dabbled 
in very dirty water to have returned to England with such claimants on her 
friendship as these. He had not much admired the count, but the count’s 
sister had been odious to him. “Iwill beyour friend. Believe me.” Harry 
Clavering stamped upon the pavement as he thought of the little Pole’s offer 
to him. She be his friend! No, indeed; not if there were no other friend for 
him in all London. 

Sophie, too, had her thoughts about him. Sophie was very anxious in this 
matter, and was resolved to stick as close to her Julie as possible. “I will be 
his friend or his enemy; let him choose.” That had been Sophie’s reflection 
on the matter when she was left alone. 

Ten days after his visit in Mount Street, Harry received the note which 
Lady Ongar had written to him en the night of her arrival in London. It 
was brought to Mr. Beilby’s office by her own footman early in the morning ; 
but Harry was there at the time, and was thus able to answer it, telling Lady 
Ongar that he would come as she had desired. She had commenced her letter 
“ Dear Harry,” and he well remembered that when she had betore written she 
had called him “ Dear Mr. Clavering.” And though the note contained only 
half-a-dozen ordinary words, it seemed to him to be affectionate, and almost 
loving. Had she not been eager to see him, she would hardly thus have writ- 
ten to him on the very instant of her return. ‘“ Dear Lady Ongar,” he wrote, 
“T shall dine at my club, and be with you about eight. Yours always, H. 
C.” After that he could hardly bring himself to work satisfactorily during 
the whole day. Since his interview with the Franco-Polish lady he had 
thought a good deal about himself, and had resolved to work harder and to 
love Florence Burton more devotedly than ever. The nasty little woman had 
said certain words to him which had caused him to look into his own breast 
and to tell himself that this was necessary. As the love was easier than the 
work, he began his new tasks on the following morning by writing a long and 
very affectionate letter to his own Flo, who was still staying at Clavering rec- 
tory—a letter so long and so affectionate that Florence, in her ecstasy of de- 
light, made Fanny read it, and confess that, as a love-letter, it was perfect. 

“ It’s great nonsense, all the same,” said Fanny. 

“ Tt isn’t nonsense at all,” said Florence; “and if it were it would not sig- 
nify. Isit true? That’s the question.” 

“ T’m sure it’s true,” said Fanny. 

“ And so am I,” said Florence. “I don’t want any one to tell me that.” 
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“Then why did you ask, you simpleton?” Florence indeed was having a 
happy time of it at Clavering rectory. When Fanny called her a simpleton, 
she threw her arms round Fanny’s neck and kissed her. 

And Harry kept his resolve about the work too, investigating plans with a 
resolution to understand them which was almost successful. During those 
davs he would remain at his office till past four o’clock, and would then walk 
away with Theodore Burton, dining sometimes in Onslow Crescent, and going 
there sometimes in the evening after dinner. And when there he would sit 
and read; and once when Cecilia essayed to talk to him, he told her to keep 
her apron-strings to herself. Then Theodore laughed and apologized, and 
Cecilia said that too much work made Jack a dull boy; and then Theodore 
laughed again, stretching out his legs and arms as he rested a moment from 
his own study, and declared that, under those circumstances, Harry never 
would be dull. And Harry, on those evenings, would be taken up-stairs to 
see the bairns in their cots; and as he stood with their mother looking down 
upon the children, pretty words would be said about Florence and his future 
life; and all was going merry as a marriage bell. But on that morning, when 
the note had come from Lady Ongar, Harry could work no more to his satis- 
faction. He scrawled upon his blotting-paper, and made no progress whatso- 
ever toward the understanding of anything. It was the day on which, m 
due course, he would write to Florence; and he did write to her. But Flor- 
ence did not show this letter to Fanny, claiming for it any meed of godlike 
perfection. It was a stupid, short letter, in which he declared that he was 
very busy and that his head ached. In a postcript he told her that he was 
going to see Lady Ongar that evening. This he communicated to her under 
an idea that by doing so he made everything right. And I think that the 
telling of it did relieve his conscience. 

He left the office soon after three, having brought himself to believe in the 
headache, and sauntered down to his club. He found men playing whist 
there, and, as whist might be good for his head, he joined them. They won 
his money, and scolded him for playing badly till he was angry, and then he 
went out for a walk by himself. As he went along Piccadilly, he saw Sophie 
Gordeloup coming toward him, trotting along, with her dress held well up 
over her ankles, eager, quick, and, as he said to himself, clearly intent upon 
some mischief. He endeavored to avoid her by turning up the Burlington 
Arcade, but she was too quick for him, and was walking up the arcade by his 
side before he had been able to make up his mind as to the best mode of rid- 
ding himself of such a companion. 

“ Ah, Mr. Clavering, I am so glad to see you. I was with Julie last night. 
She was fagged, very much fagged; the journey, you know, and the business, 
But yet so handsome! And we talked of you. Yes, Mr. Clavering; and I 
told her how good you had been in coming to me. She said you were always 
good; yes, she did. When shall you see her?” . 

Harry Clavering was a bad hand at fibbing, and a bad hand also at leaving a 
question unanswered. When questioned in this way he did not know what to 
do but to answer the truth. He would much rather not have said that he 
was going to Bolton Street that evening, but he could find no alternative. “ I 
believe I shall see her this evening,” he said, simply venturing to mitigate the 
evil of making the communication by rendering it falsely doubtful. There 
are men who fib with so bad a grace and with so little tact that they might 
as well not fib at all. They not only never arrive at success, but never even 
venture to expect it. 
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“ Ah, this evening. Let me see. I don’t think I can be there to-night; 
Madame Berenstoff receives at the embassy.” 

“Good afternoon,” said Harry, turning into Truefit’s, the ‘hhairdresser’s, 
shop. 

Ah, very well,” said Sophie to herself; “just so. It will be better, much 
better. He is simply one lout, and why should he have it all? My God, 
what fools, what louts, are these Englishmen!” Now having read Sophie’s 
thoughts so far, we will leave her to walk up the remainder of the arcade by. 
herself. 

I do not know that Harry’s visit to Truefit’s establishment had been ‘n any 
degree caused by his engagement for the evening. I fancy that he Lud sim- 
ply taken to ground at the first hole, as does a hunted fox. But now that he 
was there he had his head put in order, and thought that he looked the better 
for the operation. He then went back to his club, and when he sauntered 
into the card-room one old gentleman looked askance at him, as though in- 
quiring angrily whether he had come there to wake fresh misery. ‘“ Thank 
you; no—I won’t play again,” said Harry. Then the old gentleman was ap- 
peased, and offered him a pinch of snuff. “Have you seen the new book 
about whist?” said the old gentleman. “It is very useful—very useful. I'll 
send you a copy if you will allow me.” Then Harry left the room, and went 
down to dinner. 


CHAPTER XVI, 
AN EVENING IN BOLTON STREET. 


Ir was a little past eight when Harry knocked at Lady Ongar’s door. I fear 
he had calculated that if he were punctual to the moment, she would think that 
he thought the matter to be important. It was important to him, and he was 
willing that she should know that it was so. But there are degrees in every- 
thing, and therefore he was twenty minutes late. , He was not the first man 
who has weighed the diplomat, advantage of being.after his time. But all 
those ideas went from him at once when she met him almost at the door of the 
room, and, taking him by the hand, said that she was “so glad to see him—so 
very glad. Fancy, Harry, I haven’t seen an old friend since I saw you last. 
You don’t know how hard all that seems.” , 

“Tt is hard,” said he; and when he felt the pressure of her hand and saw 
the brightness of her eye, and when her dress rustled against him as he fol- 
lowed her to her seat, and he became sensible of the influence of her presence, 
all his diplomacy vanished, and he was simplf desirous of devoting himself 
to her service. Of course, any such devotion was to be gi: n without detri- 

“ment to that other devotion which he owed to Florence Burton. But this 
stipulation, though it was made, was made quickly, and witk a confused 
brain. 

“ Yes—it is hard,” she said. ‘“ Harry, sometimes I think I shall go mad. 
It is more than I can bear. I could bear it if it hadn’t been my own fault— 
all my own fault.” 

There was a suddenness about this which took hig quite by surprise. No 
doubt it had been her own fault. He also had told himself that ; though, of 
course, he would make no such charge to her. “ Yow have not recovered 
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yet,” he said, “from what you have suffered lately. Things will look brighter 
to you afier a while.” 

“Will they? Ah—I do not know. But come, Harry; come and sit down, 
and let me get you some tea. There is no harm, I suppose, in having you 
here—is there ?” 

“ Harm, Lady Ongar?” 

“ Yes—harm, Lady Ongar.” As she repeated her own name after him, 
nearly in his tone, she smiled once again ; and then she looked as she used in 
the old days, when she would be merry with him. “It is hard to know what 
a woma"- may do, and what she may not. When my husband was ill and 
dying, I nér left his bedside. From the moment of my marrying him till 
his death, I hardly spoke to a man but in his presence ; and when once | did, 
it was he that had sent him. And for all that people have turned their backs 
upon me. You and I were old friends, Harry, and something more once— 
were we not? But I jilted you, as you were man enough to tel] me. How 1 
did respect you when you daréél to speak the truth tome. Men don’t know 
women, or they would be harder to them.” 

“T did not mean to be hard to you.” 

“ If you had taken me by the shoulder: and shaken me, and have declared 
that before God you would not allow such wickedness, I should have obeyed 
you. I knowl should.” Harry thought of Florence, and could not bring 
himself to say that he wished it had been so. “ But where would you have 
been then, Harry? I wasw: ‘+ and false and a beast to marry that man; 
but I should not, therefore, have been right to marry you and ruin you. It 
would have been ruin, you know, and we should simply have been fools.” 

“The folly was very pleasant,” said he, 

“Yes, yes; I will not deny that. But then the wisdom and the prudence 
afterward! Oh, Harry, that was not pleasant. That was not pleasant! 
But what was I saying? Oh! about the propriety of your being here. It 1s 
so hard to know what is proper. As I have been married, I suppose I may 
receive whom I please. Is not that the law ?” 

“You may receive me, * should think. Your sister is my cousin’s wife.” 
Harry’s matter-of-fact argument did as well 3% anything else, for it turned 
her thought at the moment. 

“My sister, Harry! If there was nothing to make us friends but our con- 
nection through Sir Hugh Clavering, I do not know that I should be particu- 
larly anxious to see yeu. How unmanly he has been, and how cruel.” 

“ Very cruel,” said Harry. Then he thought of Archie and Archie’s suit. 
“ But he is willing to change all that now. Hermione asked me the other day 
to persuade you to go to’Clavering.” 

“ And have you come here to use your eloquence for that purpose? I will 
never go to ClaverlAg again, Harry, unless it should be yours and your wife 
should offer to rechve me. Then I'd pack up for the dear, dull, solemn old 
place though I was on the other side of Europe.” 

“Tt will never be mine.” 

“Probably not, and probably, therefore, I shall never be there again. No; 
I can forgive an injury, but not an insult—not an insult such as that. 1 will 
not go to Clavering; so, Harry, you may save your-eloquence. Hermione I 
shall be glad to see whene’ wr she will come to me. If you can persuade her 
to that, you will persuade her toa charity.” 

“She goes nowhere, J think, without his—his-——” 
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“Without his permission. Of course she does not. That, I suppose, is all 
as it should be. And he is such a tyrant that he w-ll give no such permis- 
sion, He would tell her, I suppose, that her sister was no fit companion for 
her.” 

“ He could not say that now, as he has asked you there.” 

“ Ah, I don’t know that. He would say one thing first and another after, just 
as it would suit him. He has some object in wishing that I should go there, 
I suppose.” Harry, who knew the object, and who was too faithful to betray 
Lady Clavering, even though he was altogether hostile to his cousin Archie’s 
suit, felt a little proud of his position, but said nothing in answer to this. 
“ But I shall not go; nor will I see him, or go to his house when he comes 
up to London. When do they come, Harry?” 

“ He is in town, now.” 

“ What a nice husband, is he not? And when does Hermione come?” 

“T do not know; she did not say. Little Hughy is ill, and that may keep 
her.” 

“After all, Harry, I may have to pack up and go to Clavering even yet— 
that is, if the mistress of the house will have me.” 

“ Never in the way you mean, Lady Ongar. Do not propose to kill all my 
relations in order that 1 might have their property. Archie intends to marry, 
and have a dozen children.” 

“Archie marry! Who will have him? But such men as he are often in 
the way by marrying some cookmaid at last. Archie is Hugh’s body-slave. 
Fancy being body-slave to Hugh Clavering! He has two, and poor Hermy 
is the other; only he prefers not to have Hermy near him, which is lucky for 
her. Here is some tea. Let us sit down and be comfortable, and talk no 
more about our horrid relations. I don’t know what made me speak of them. 
I did not mean it.” 

Harry sat down and took the cup from her hand, as she had bidden the 
servant to leave the tray upon the table. 

“So you saw Count Pateroff,” she said. 

“Yes, and his sister.” 

“So she told me. What do you think of them?” To this question Harry 
made no immediate answer. “ You may speak out. Though I lived abroad 
- with such as them for twelve months, I have not forgotten the sweet scent of 
our English hedgerows, nor the wholesomeness of English household man- 
ners. What do you think of them?” 

“They are not sweet or wholesome,” said he. 

“Oh, Harry, you are so honest! Your honesty is beautiful. A spade will 
ever be a spade with you.” 

He thought that she was laughing at him, and colored. 

“ You pressed me to speak,” he said, “ and I did but use your own words.” 

“Yes, but you used them with such straightforward violence! Well, you 
shall use what words you please, and how you please, because a word of truth 
is so pleasant after living in a world of lies. I know you will not lie to me, 
Harry. You never did.” 

He felt that now was the moment in which he should tell her of his engage- 
ment, but he let the moment pass without using it. And, indeed, it would 
have been hard for him to tell. In telling such a story he would have been 
cautioning her that it was useless for her to love him—and this he could not 
bring himself to do, And he was not sure even now that she had not learned 
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the fact from her sister. “I hope not,” he said. In all that he was saying 
he knew that his words were tame and impotent in comparison with hers, 
which seemed to him to mean so much. But then his position was so unfor- 
tunate! Had it not been for Florence Burton he would have been long since 
at her feet; for, to give Harry Clavering his due, he could be quick enough at 
swearing to a passion. He was one of those men to whom love-making comes 
so readily that it is a pity that they should ever marry. He was ever making 
love to women, usually meaning no harm. He made love to Cecilia Burton 
over her children’s beds, and that discreet matron liked it. But it was a love- 
making without danger. It simply signified on his part the pleasure he had 
in being on good terms with a pretty woman. He would have liked to have 
made love in the same way to Lady Ongar; but that was impossible, and in 
all love-making with Lady Ongar there must be danger. There was a pause 
after the expression of his last hopes, during which he finished his tea, and 
then looked at his boots. 

“You do not ask me what I have been doing at my country-house.” 

“And what have you been doing there?” 

“ Hating it.” 

“That is wrong.” 

“ Everything is wrong that I do; everything must be wrong. That is the 
nature of the curse upon me.” 

“ You think too much of all that now.” 

“Ah, Harry, that is so easily said. People do not think of such things if 
they can help themselves. The place is full of him and his memories; full 
of him, though I do not as yet know whether he ever put his foot in it. Do 
you know, I have a plan, a scheme, which would, I think, make me happy 
for one half-hour. It is to give everything back to the family. Everything! 
money, house, and name; to call myself Julia Brabazon, and let the world 
call me what it pleases. Then I would walk out into the streets, and beg 
some one to give me my bread. Is there one in all the wide world that would 
give me a crust? Is there one, except yourself, Harry—one, except your- 
self?” 

Poor Florence! I fear it fared badly with her cause at this moment. How 
was it possible that he should not regret, that he should not look back upon 
Stratton with something akin to sorrow? Julia had been his first love, and 
to her he could have been always true. I fear he thought of this now. I 
fear that it was a grief to him that he could not place himself close at her 
side, bid her do as she had planned, and then come to him, and share all his 
crusts. Had it been open to him to play that part, he would have played it 
well, and would have gloried in the thoughts of her poverty. The position 
would have suited him exactly. But Florence was in the way, and he could 
not do it. How was he to answer Lady Ongar? It was more difficult now 
than ever to tell her of Florence Burton. 

His eyes were full of tears, and she accepted that as his excuse for not 
answering her. “I suppose they would say that I was a romantic fool. 
When the price has been taken one cannot cleanse oneself of the stain. With 
Judas, you know, it was not sufficient that he gave back the money. Life 
was too heavy for him, and so he went out and hanged himself.” 

“Julia,” he said, getting up from his chair, and going over to where she sat 
on a sofa, “ Julia, it is horrid to hear you speak of yourself in that way. I 
will not have it. You are not such a one as the Iscariot.” And as he spoke 
to her, he found her hand in his, 
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“T wish you had my burden, Harry, for one half day, so that you might 
know its weight.” 

“T wish I could bear it for you—for life.” 

“To be always alone, Harry; to have none that come to me and scold me, 
and love me, and sometimes make me smile! You will scold me at any rate ; 
will you not? It is terrible to have no one near one that will speak to one 
with the old easiness of familiar affection. And then the pretence of it where 
it does not, cannot, could not, exist! Oh, that woman, Harry; that woman 
who comes here and calls me Julie! And she has got me to promise too that 
I would call her Sophie! I know that you despise me because she comes 
here. Yes; I can see it. You said at once that she was not wholesome, with 
your dear outspoken konesty.” 

“Tt was your word.” 

“ And she is not wholesome, whosever word it was. She was there, hang- 
ing about him when he was so bad, before the worst came. She read novels 
to him—books that I never saw, and played écarté with him for what she 
called gloves. I believe in my heart she was spying me, and I let her come 
and go as she would, because I would not seem to be afraid of her. So it 
grew. And once or twice she was useful to me. A woman, Harry, wants to 
have a woman near her sometimes—even though it be such an unwholesome 
creature as Sophie Gordeloup. You must not think too badly of me on her 
account.” 

“T will not; I will not think badly of you at all.” 

“He is better, is he not? I know little of him or nothing, but he has a 
more reputable outside than she has. Indeed I liked him. He had known 
Lord Ongar well; and though he did not toady him nor was afraid of him, 
yet he was gentle and considerate. Once to me he said words that I was 
called on to resent; but he never repeated them, and I know that he was 
prompted by him who should have protected me. It is too bad, Harry, is it 
not? Too bad almost to be believed by such as you.” 

“Tt is very bad,” said Harry. 

“ After that he was always courteous; and when the end came and things 
were very terrible, he behaved well and kindly. He went in and out quietly, 
and like an old friend. He paid for everything, and was useful. I know that 
even this made people talk—yes, Harry, even at such a moment as that! 
But in spite of the talking I did better with him then than I could have done 
without him.” 

“ He looks like a man who could be kind if he chooses.” 

“ He is one of those, Harry, who find it easy to be good-natured, and who 
are soft by nature, as cats are—not from their heart, but through instinctive 
propensity to softness. When it suits them, they scratch, even though they 
have been ever so soft before. Count Pateroff is a cat. You, Harry, I think 
are a dog.” She perhaps expected that he would promise to her that he would 
be her dog—a dog in constancy and affection ; but he was still mindful in part 
of Florence, and restrained himself. 

“1 must tell you something further,” she said. ‘“ And indeed it is this that 
I particularly want to tell you. I have not seen him, you know, since I parted 
with him at Florence.” 

“T did not know,” said Harry. 

“TI thought I had told you. However, so it is. And now, listen: He 
came down to Ongar Park the other day while I was there, and sent in his 
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card. When I refused to receive him, he wrote to me pressing his visit. I 
still declined, and he wrote again. I burned his note, because I did not choose 
that anything from him should be in my possession. He told me some story 
about papers of Lord Ongar. I have nothing to do with Lord Ongar’s 
papers. Everything of which I knew was sealed up in the count’s presence 
and in mine, and was sent to the lawyers for the executors. I looked at noth- 
ing; not at one word in a single letter. What could he have to say to me of 
Lord Ongar’s papers ?” 

“Or he might have written?” 

“ At any rate he should not have come there, Harry. I would not see him, 
nor, if I can help it, will I see him here. I will be open with you, Harry. I 
think that perhaps it might suit him to make me his wife. Such an arrange- 
ment, however, would not suit me. I am not guing to be frightened into 
marrying a man, because he has been falsely called my lover. If I cannot 
escape the calumny in any other way, I will not escape it in that way.” 

“ Has he said anything ?” 

“No; nota word. 1 have not seen him since the day after Lord Ongar’s 
funeral. But I have seen his sister.” 

“ And has she proposed such a thing?” 

“ No, she has not proposed it. But she talks of it, saying that it would 
not do. Then when I tell her that of course it would not do, she shows me 
all that would make it expedient. She is so sly and so false, that with all my 
eyes open I cannot quite understand her, or quite know what she is doing. I 
do not feel sure that she wishes it herself.” 

“ She told me that it would not do.” 

“She did, did she? If she speaks of it again, tell her that she is right, 
that it will never do. Had he not come down to Ongar Park, I should not 
have mentioned this to you. I should not have thought that he had in truth 
any such schemes in his head. He did not tell you that he had been there?” 

“ He did not mention it. Indeed, he said very little about you at all.” 

“ No, he would not. He is cautious. He never talks of anybody to any- 
body. He speaks only of the outward things of the world. Now, Harry, 
what you must do for me is this.” As she was speaking to him she was 
leaning again upon the table, with her forehead resting upon her hands. Her 
small widow’s cap had become thus thrust back, and was now nearly off her 
head, so that her rich brown hair was to be seen in its full luxuriance, rich 
and lovely as it had ever been. Could it be that she felt—half thought, half 
felt, without knowing that she thought it—that while the signs of her widow- 
hood were about her, telling in their too plain language the tale of what she 
had been, he could not dare to speak to her of his love? She was indeed a 
widow, but not as are other widows. She had confessed, did hourly confess to 
herself, the guilt which she had committed in marrying that man; but the 
very fact of such confessions, of such acknowledgment, absolved her from the 
necessity of any show of sorrow. When she declared how she had despised 
and hated her late lord, she threw off mentally all her weeds. Mourning, the 
appearance even of mourning, became impossible to her, and the cap upon 
her head was declared openly to be a sacrifice to the world’s requirements. It 
was now pushed back, but I fancy that nothing like a thought on the matter 
had made itself plain to her mind. “What you must do for me is this,” she 
continued. ‘“ You must see Count Pateroff again, and tell him from me—as 
my friend—that I cannot consent to see him. Tell him that if he will think 
of it, he must know the reason why.” 
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“ Of course he will know.” 

“ Tell him what I say, all the same; and tell him that as I have hitherto 
had cause to be grateful to him for his kindness, so also I hope he will not put 
an end to that feeling by anything now, that would not be kind. If there be 
papers of Lord Ongar’s, he can take them either to my lawyers, if that be fit, 
or to those of the family. You can tell him that, can you not?” 

“Oh, yes; I can tell him.” 

“ And have you any objection?” 

“None for myself. But would it not come better from some one else?” 

“ Because you are a young man, you mean? Whom else can I trust, 
Harry? To whom canI go? Would you have me to ask Hugh to do this? 
Or, would Archie Clavering be a proper messenger? Whom else have I?” 

“ Would not his sister be better?” 

“ How should I know that she had told him? She would tell him her own 
story—what she herself wished. And whatever story she told, he would not 
believe it. They know each other better than youand I knowthem. It must 
be you, Harry, if you will do it.” 

“Of course I will. I will try to-morrow. Where does he live?” 

“ How should I know? Perhaps nobody knows; no one, perhaps, of all 
those with whom he associates constantly. They do not live after our fash- 
ion, do they, these foreigners? But you will find him at his club, or hear of 
him at the house in Mount Street. You will do it; eh, Harry?” 

“T will.” 

“That is my good Harry. But I suppose you would do anything I asked 
you. Ah, well; it is good to have one friend, if one has no more. Look, 
Harry ! if it is not near eleven o’clock! Did you know that you had been 
here nearly three hours? And I have given you nothing but a cup of tea!” 

“ What else dco you think I have wanted?” 

“ At your club you would have had cigars and brandy-and-water, and bil- 
liards, and broiled bones, and oysters, and tankards of beer. I know all about 
it. You have been very patient with me. If you go quick perhaps you will 
not be too late for the tankards and the oysters.” 

“T never have any tankards or any oysters.” 

“Then it is cigars and brandy-and-water. Go quick, and perhaps you may 
not be too late.” 

“T will go, but not there. I cannot change my thoughts so suddenly.” 

“Go, then; and do not change your thoughts. Go and think of me, and 
pity me. Pity me for what I have got, but pity me most for what I have 
lost.” Harry silently took her hand, and kissed it, and then left her. 

Pity her for what she had lost! What had she lost! What did she mean 
by that? He knew well what she meant by pitying her for what she had 
got. What had she lost? She had lost him. Did she intend to evoke his 
pity for that loss? She had lost him. Yes, indeed. Whether or no the loss 
was one to regret, he would not say to himself; or rather, he, of cour-e, de- 
clared that it was not; but such as it was, it had been incurred. He was 
now the property of Florence Burton, and, whatever happened, he would be 
true to her. 

Perhaps he pitied himself also. If so, it is to be hoped that Florence may 
never know of such pity. Before he went to bed, when he was praying on 
his knees, he inserted it in his prayers that God in whom he believed might 
make him true in his faith to Florence Burton. 
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NOTEWORTHY fact in recent literature is the revival of the Essay, in 
the form in which it originally gained favor in our vernacular. From a 
brief, social commentary, a special illustration of manners or an individual 
revelation of taste, sentiment or speculation, as in the days of Montaigne 
and Steele, it became elaborate and critical through the popularity of the 
Quarterly Review. Fraser, Blackwood and the London weeklies set the ex- 
ample of concise, agreeable, colloquial papers on themes and traits of the day ; 
the Atlantic Monthly diversified its contents with at least one thoughtful and 
suggestive article in exch number, on a topic of life, morals or manners; and 
a leading American house brought out a new, revised and complete edition of 
the British Essayists; while Emerson’s subtle disquisitions were readily trans- 
ferred from the lecture-room to the volume. All these, and many other 
signs of the times, indicate a continued and renewed sympathy with or 
need of this kind of writing; and a further and a curious evidence of it may 
also be found in the extensive sale of Mr. Boyd’s somewhat diffuse though 
amiable lucubrations. 

The significance of the essay in literature may be estimated by a glance at 
its prevalence and history. In France, Montaigne, by this form of writing, 
initiated the popular element in literature, and first made his native language 
the vehicle of instruction and enjoyment in letters. And from his day to this, 
criticism of life, manners and books has pervaded the favorite authorship of 
France, frequently in the form of direct critical and descriptive essays, as in 
the writings of Rousseau, Voltaire, La Bruyére, La Harpe, Chateaubriand, 
Cousin, Lamartine, Sainte-Beuve, Ampére, Michelet and others, standard 
French writers. “ Etudes”—scientific, political and biographical—abound. 
The modern sermon, review and novel furnish complete and often beautiful 
episodes, which are essentially essays on life, nature, character or manners. 
How many such memorable passages occur in Goethe and Richter! while the 
highest exemplars of modern Italian literature—Foscolo and Leopardi—offer 
the choicest thoughts and style in this direct and natural guise ; for, strictly 
speaking, the essay, as a literary product, is colloquial—the spontaneous ex- 
pression of the mind as distinguished from the artificial forms, dramatic, 
lyrical or historic. Hence, perhaps, the permanent charm of the essay to Eng- 
lish readers ; in no other national literature is it so pervasive and memorable; 
the integrity and good sense of the Anglo-Saxon finds and has ever found 
therein congenial scope. Recall the famous and cherished names associated 
with the essay—Bacon, Sidney, Sir Thomas More, Sir Thomas Browne, Raleigh, 
Selden, Berkeley, Milton, Sir William Temple, Evelyn, Hume, Johnson, Gold- 
smith, De Foe, Mackenzie, Beattie, Hawkesworth, Melmoth; Pope and Cow- 
per in their letters; Burke, Henry More, Steele, Addison, Swift, Vicesimus 
Knox, Hazlitt, Wilson, Leigh Hunt, Charles Lamb, De Quincey, Bulwer 
Lytton, Arthur Helps, Southey, Sydney Smith, Coleridge, Junius, Sir Egerton 
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Brydges, Macaulay, Carlyle, Talfourd, Jeffrey, Cobbett, Hugh Miller, Shelley, 
Alexander Smith and many more; how diverse their tone and subjects, and 
yet how rich in thought, quaint in manner, honest in purpose, individual in 
humor, graceful in style, or charming in spirit are each and all on the noble 
list ; how perfectly we know them through their essays! It is as if we had 
talked freely with them in the flesh. 

Although the scope, variety and finish of the modern English essay are in 
a great degree owing to the exigencies and the prestige of periodical lit- 
erature, yet the original bias toward didactic writing—the tendency to com- 
ment, reflect, describe and speculate on life, manners and character—is identi- 
fied with the very earliest specimens of English prose, and is characteristic of 
our vernacular literature long before the origin of newspapers. The Travels 
of Sir John Mandeville (1356), regarded as the earliest prose writer, are 
esteemed not so much as a description of foreign countries, as on account of 
the illustration they afford of the “imperfect language, learning and reason 
and the homely ideas of his age.” In one of the two Canterbury Tales, writ- 
ten in prose, Chaucer gives us a brief but pointed little essay on riches ; like 
episodes occur in Sir John Fortescue’s political tracts from 1430 to 1470; in 
Howell’s Familiar Letters, Latimer’s Sermons, Fox’s Martyrs, Roger Ascham’s 
Schoolmaster ; in the writings of Hobbes and Drummond; in Raleigh’s History 
of the World; in Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, Felltham’s Resolves, Lord 
Herbert’s Latin treatises, the Pilgrimage of Purchas, and the delectable 
homilies of Jeremy Taylor; while Sir Philip Sydney’s Arcadia and Defence 
of Poesy, Sir Thomas Browne’s Urn Burial, Religio Medici, Vulgar Errors, 
and Epistle to a Friend, Selden’s Table Talk, Bishop Hall’s Meditations, and 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, are but forms and phases more or less 
elaborate and suggestive, of the indigenous English prose essay; it as- 
sumed its distinct and characteristic shape and method under the hand of 
Lord Bacon, whose Advancement of Learning was its most substantial pre- 
cursor, and whose more brief lucubrations were the first popular exemplar. In 
his dedication of the original “ Essays or Counsels, Civil! and Morall,” 1625, to 
the Duke of Buckingham, he says: “I do now publish my essays, which, of 
all my works, have been the most current, for that as it is seen they come 
the most home to men’s business and bosoms.” Bacon thus states the ground 
of the popularity of this kind of writing—its intimate relation to, and its 
familiar association with, the average needs and interests of society. 

Even in the way of literary gossip, when genially done, the reading of a 
man of taste, thus filtered and inwoven, is a gracious boon, ‘The earnest, aspir- 
ing Frederick Robertson, in one of his letters, speaks of some of Leigh Hunt’s 
essays, as “ refreshing, kind-hearted literary gossip—the springiness of a kind 
heart, imparting life and newness to all he says.” Between these two ex- 
tremes—Lord Bacon’s weightily familiar counsels in the sixteenth and Leizh 
Hunt’s cheery and tasteful gossip in the nineteenth century—the very titles of 
collections of essays suggest their gradual adaptation, domestic fellowship 
and household charm—from the easy correctness of Addison’s Spectator, to 
the more ponderous wisdom of Johnson’s Rambler, what an array before and 
after!—Tatler, World, Guardian, Connoisseur, Table-Talks, Town, Examiner, 
Indicator, Analyst, Puritan, Seer, Lounger, Citizen of the World, Elia, and 
Salmagundi; Rural, Literary and Social; essays from the quarterlies, the 
monthlies, the weeklies among journals, and from the London Times; and Ox- 
ford and Cambridge Prize Essays. The political philosophy of Montesquieu; 
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the worldly wisdom of Montaigne; the critical sprightliness of Jeffrey ; the intro- 
spective meditations of John Foster; the vivid rhetoric of Macaulay; the 
bookish gleanings of Southey ; the retionalistic piety of Theodore Parker; the 
sweet, quaint, original humor of Charles Lamb; the genial grace of Washing- 
ton Irving; the psychological speculation of Coleridge ; the critical insight of 
Hazlitt; the copious knowledge and imaginative range of De Quincey; D’Isra- 
eli’s retrospective zeal; Chateaubriand’s naive egotism ; Rousseau’s sentiment ; 
Johnson’s sense; Henry Taylor’s reflection; Chambers’s Information tor the 
People ; Dickens's humorous limning; Schlegel’s philosophy of literature; 
Sterne’s wit; Richter's humanity and Leigh Hunt’s kindness and pleasantry, 
each and all, like so many diverse temperaments, talents, sympathies, ac- 
quirements, experiences, convictions, fancies and feelings, find congenial, indi- 
vidual and emphatic utterance in the essay. The latter writer is perhaps the 
best modern average type of the lighter order of these popular utterances. 

Not merely as the most direct and attractive literary vehicle of ideas, but 
on account of its conservative influence on style, is the essay, as a standard 
form of writing, desirable here and now. In oratory, fiction and journalism, 
all kinds of emphatic and extravagant utterance are tolerated, and sometimes 
justified, by the exigencies of the case ; it is well, therefore, that one mode of 
addressing the public should be regulated by good taste and informed with 
deliberate thought. 

More than any other kind of composition, the essay is printed talk, or 
should be so; its ideal is the best kind of conversation, admitting both phi- 
losophy and wit, anecdote and description, reasoning and humor, statement 
and illustration. Its social influence cannot be overrated. The Spectator 
modified English manners. The essayists were efficient lay-preachers, and a 
critical study of their writings affords the best intellectual test and picture 
of society, scholarship, opinion and character at any special period. Such 
being the history and influence of the essay, we repeat that it has claims to 
more earnest consideration as an element of popular literature than critics 
usually award. We have, for instance, in the Graver Thoughts of a Country 
Parson, the sixth volume of a series of essays republished in this country, 
a singular tribute to an English country parson, considering how many of that 
guild we have, of higher calibre and quite as good equipment—to say nothing 
of clever, didactic writers among the laity—who would possess the additional 
advantage of discussing subjects of native interest, scenery, life, manners and 
character, as here existent, instead of dealing with so many local traits pecul- 
iar to rural life in Great Britain, and having no practical or personal relation 
to any other country. It is not that we object to the Country Parson as such 
and in his own sphere ; on the contrary, his earlier papers we found pleasant 
and not unprofitable; but if our people relish lay-preachers, let us recruit 
that most delectable corps from our own observers and thinkers ; let us criti- 
cise our own manners, tendencies and traits, and recognize the tact, talent, 
insight and individuality for this kind of literary work here and now abound- 
ing and not accept, in place thereof, the platitudes of any transatlantic country 
parson whose effusions lack the form and flavor which indigenous essays of 
this kind possess, and which constitute their vital charm and social utility. 
A remarkably choice and charming selection of ethical essays, unsurpassed of 
their kind, might be gleaned from the published sermons of the leading New 
England divines ; another of critical essays, from the best native periodicals ; 
but the most casual survey of American literature will indicate that, despite 
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the absence of an international copyright law, we can boast a not inadequate © 
representative class of wise and genial essayists. Franklin’s intellectual aspi- 
rations were inspired and moulded by the Spectator and De Foe, through 
whom the essay, as a social censor, was domesticated in Great Britain; with 
Dennie the essay assumed a more purely literary character; in politics 
Alexander Hamilton gave it classical prestige, and in ethics, Channing won 
for it European fame; while our pioneer in literature, in the strict mean- 
ing of the term, revived and gave a native zest to the Addisonian essay ; for 
Irving combined the humor and graces of style essential to its artistic form 
and social relish. Thenceforth, through the whole written thought of the 
country, in sermon, critique, local sketch, oration, epistle and treatise, the 
essential features of the essay are manifest in every variety of scope, tone and 
feeling. Each of our prominent writers has therein adventured—from the 
days of Salmagundi, and the Letters of a British Spy, to those of the Idle Man, 
Walsh’s Didactics, Irving’s Sketch Book, and the Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table. Hillhouse and Willis, Sands and Clinton, Rush and Paulding, Neal 
and Worthington, the Everetts, Bryant, Fay, Cole, Prescott, Bancroft, Green- 
ough, Cozzens, the Peabodys, Calvert, Hillard, Duyckinck, James, Dewey, 
Whipple, Frisbie, Hoffman, Curtis, Strother, Cooke, Hawthorne, Shelton, 
Sheldon, Simmons, Knapp, Saunders, Buckingham, Greene, Ossoli, Otis, Grimke, 
Sullivan, Lowell, Legare, Caldwell, McCracken, Kettell, Longfellow, Holbrook, 
Poe, Emerson, Greenwood, Francis, Leggett, Jefferson, Hopkinson, Cooper, 
Wasson, Higginson, Winthrop, Witherspoon, Walsh, Verplanck, Child, 
Ames, Allston and “Gail Hamilton” are among the numerous pleasant, pro- 
found or persuasive contributors to American essay-writing ; a roll long and 
eminent enough in the past to vindicate our native resources in this department, 
and suggestive of adequate and versatile writers in the future. 

But independent of home ability, there are special reasons why social cen- 
sorship, esthetic teachings and critical surveys should be the work of native 
authors. No country stands in more need of lay preaching and none presents 
a more auspicious field for this kind of literary usefulness. Our people are 
quick to discern and adopt practical wisdom, to ameliorate conditions, accept 
judicious innovations, modify inapplicable arrangements and give hospitality 
to new truth. Hence, when social reform and individual progress is the hon- 
est aim of the American didactic writer, if at all gifted for his vocation, his 
labor is not only one of love but of use and beauty. Moreover, we know of 
no more available antidote for the prevalent banes of extravagance and mate- 
rialism than apt, graceful, piquant or eloquent hints, protests and pleadings, 
such as the gentle, brave and wise essayist can best insinuate and enforce ; 
therefore, while accepting with catholic candor all desirable and worthy foreign 
fruits in this pleasant nook of the garden of letters, let us find our nutriment 
and luxury also in those which are indigenous, and have the salubrious flavor 
of native earth, sky, sea and home life. Another reason for giving the prefer- 
ence, all things being equal, to American over English essayists on social 
subjects, is that the latter so often indulge in malicious sneers and misstate- 
ments in regard to our country. A pleasant volume, entitled A Gentle Life, 
lately collected from a London weekly, was thus spoiled for our market, hav- 
ing, intermingled with its calmly meditative survey of nature, books and 
men, the grossest libels upon the character of our late President, and the 


most shameful perversion of facts as to the war for the Union. 
THEODORE CLARENCE, 
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YACH generation has its favorite 
painter—a painter who is the 
résumé of the moral spirit and in- 
tellectual habits of the people to 
whom his work belongs. A frivo- 
lous age has its history illustrated 
by a frivolous painter; a genera- 
tion animated by the military spirit 
encourages the talents best adapted 
to celebrate the glory of war. Out 
of the moral disorders and the 
spiritual unrest of the first French 
Revolution came Delacroix—-grand, 
irregular, splendid, vital with ideas, 
sad with sentiment, energized by 
passion ; he floated on the restless 
and surging sea of a disorganized 
social and political life; he had the 
lovewof greatness, of heroism; he 
was the artistic child of modern 
France, and he represented the 
passionate aspiration and the un- 
formed spirit of his time. «Like 
France, he dared to love ideas and hoped to realize ideals. The generation 
which tested and suffered for great hopes, which tried to break from the 
past, but which had not settled down to correct its extravagant expecta- 
tions and still its fury of movement, has its life symbolized and illustrated by 
Delacroix. Contemporaneous with yet in reality succeeding Delacroix, came 
Vernet, and Vernet represented the children of the empire and their love of 
glory ; and he is the first painter, essentially modern, who painted modern 
ideas in action. The generation that conquered with Napoleon, and the gen- 
eration that triumphed in Algiers, honored Vernet, the great battle painter— 
the man who was indifferent to the individual, but was impressed with the 
grandeur of masses of men disciplined to move together and fight for ideas, 
Delaroche and Scheffer were in advance of their generation, and had to create 
their public ; but Delacroix was the ardent young man who resuméd in art 
the movement impelled by his predecessors in politics ; Vernet was witb his 
generation in the advanced guard. and he celebrated the triumphs of the new 
epoch. But Vernet has passed away, and Delacroix has passed away; the 
first easily understood, ambitious, and given to action ; the second never dee 
taching himself from the agitated influences under which he was born, and, 
like his generation, at once admired and abused, understood and misconceived, 
and exciting the ardent admiration or the detestation of men. 
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The epoch of revolution has passed away, and also that of military glory. 
Between those two epochs and to-day is the era of sentiment illustrated 
by Scheffer. And to-day, which is given to study, to travel, which is accu- 
rate, mechanical, unimpassioned, which cares nothing for military glory, which 
dreads revolution, which wishes to know, which exalts knowledge and seeks 
for sensation, but is not poetic or heroic, is represented by Gérdéme. Gérdme, 
to-day, in France, the popular painter of France, is closest to the moral spirit 
and best shows the intellectual traits of his time. 

France was no more interested in academic or classic art ; it was incapable 
of responding to the emotions, and it was jaded by the exaggerated action of 
romanticism ; it was tired of the matter-of-fact spirit and glitter of Vernet’s 
naturalism ; it wished to be instructed, and it wanted novelty. It did not 
care for Scheffer, and it distrusted romantic history as rendered by Delaroche. 
Gérdme came, and the spirit and form of his art answered to the need of 
France. He investigates like an antiquarian ; he is severe like the classicists ; 
he is daring like the romanticists ; he is more realistic than any other painter 
of his time, and he carries the elaboration of surfaces and the science of de- 
sign further than any of his contemporaries. Like the modern mind, he travels, 
he explores, he investigates, and he tries to exhaust his theme. He labors to 
leave nothing unsaid, to cover the whole of his subject. Let us endeavor to 
know his work, to comprehend it, to enjoy it; afterward it will be well for us 
to discover its limitations. 

Before the time of Gérome, it was the fashion to render classic subjects in a 
formal way, and without any effort at naturalness, still less of realism. A 
series of statuesque figures, more or less copied from antique statues, flat 
backgrounds with Greek or Roman forms, were the means with which Plu- 
tarch’s heroes and the Gods of Greece were made visible. From the cold, 
formal, general, exaggerated, attitudinizing figures of David; from the splen- 
did naturalistic art of Delacroix, we were called to look at Greeks and Romans 
as we look at the pictures of our contemporaries. We were made to know 
them, not as animated statues, or splendid fictions, but as intense, cruel, gay 
and happy and real men and women. 

Géréme has painted a series of great historical pictures which make the 
works of his predecessors seem general and unreal. He is the first French 
painter who has been scrupulous to give all the particulars of his subject. 
Modern historical study and the researches of antiquarians have been of great 
service to the painter, and it must be admitted that he has made good use of 
his advantages. 

The more searching and exact methods of historical study which distin- 
guish the modern mind were unknown to the predecessors of Gérdme, and at 
best they did no more than content themselves with fidelity to salient traits. 
Géréme wished to make real that which had been only plausible; he wished 
to photograph Greek and Roman life; he wished to give a vivid and an ade- 
quate representation of the men of two great civilizations. He introduced 
realism into the most ideal and remote subjects, and all that research, care, 
a marvellous refinement and certainty of touch could do to revive our inter- 
est in classic and pagan times, was done by Gérdme. For the last fifteen 
years he has been giving to France a series of novel and exact historical pic- 
tures, in style finished like a miniature, but with more meaning than the 
smooth polish of any miniature ; in spirit tragic or satirical, or simply natural, 
but without splendor, without impulse, without tenderness ; intellectual, cold, 
true, clear, direct, intense. 
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Géréme fastened the attention of the cultivated world on himself by a dra- 
matic picture called “The Masquer’s Death,” which was truly original and 
startling. So far as reality and intensity go to the making of a great picture, 
none of Gérdme’s later works can be said to surpass this pathetic and tragic 
work. It isa chilly picture. In the cold, damp atmosphere of early morning, 
and on the blood-stained, trampled snow, an agitated group of masquers is 
seen. One is supporting another bending forward to catch the last words of 
his dying comrade, whose rigid face and drooping figure are in ghastly con- 
trast with the mocking gayety of the varied costumes of his fellows. The 
sword is loose in his hand, and, death-stricken, livid, he falls in the arms of 
his friend. The other duelist sheathes his sword and walks from the field of 
death. 

This picture made what is called a great sensation the year it was exhibited 
in Paris. It was like a piece out of the life of a pleasure-seeking people, and 
it startled the revellers of the guilty city. To us it seems impossible to con- 
ceive a work more dramatic and natural. The situation, the time of the 
action, the actors themselves—the mortally wounded gallant in the mocking 
costume of a pierrot—were familiar to the eyes of the French public, and it 
was as if that public had participated in every act of that brief and rapid 
drama of pleasure, of excitement, of death, the last act of which was placed 
before them by the marvellous art of the painter. 

Comparable to “The Masquer’s Death” in tragic: interest, but grander, 
more terrible, and giving the result of patient study, was his picture of the 
Roman amphiteatre in the time of Nero—a work comprehensive and showing 
great learning, yet dramatic. 

A group of masked, armed and victorious gladiators approach the bloated 
and sensual tyrant—who, though in the midst of thousands witnessing the 
cruelties of the gladiatorial combat, is alone in his grandeur of supreme 
power—and cry, “ Hail Cesar, Emperor. The dying salute thee.” 

What a spectacle! And again we say, how marvellous the art of Géréme! 
That crowded amphitheatre, the arena from which, with long hooks, the dead 
are dragged from the eyes of the living, blood-thirsty multitude ; the slave 
throwing fresh saw-dust over the blood-stained ground ; the victims of the 
sword and of the fatal folds of the net lying dead in the foreground; the gladi- 
ators noisy, triumphant, saluting their imperial master ; over all, the spotless 
sky and air of Italy. 

See that group of armed athletes ; the immense amphitheatre seating thou- 
sands of men and women; the skill with which that vast interior is treated ; 
the awful Roman alone in his seat—firm, cruel, terrible, unsatiated with that 
fierce pleasure, and overlooking the dead and living! It is Hail, Cesar! dying 
they salute thee. 

Every detail that belongs to that terrible and impressive subject has its 
proper place in the picture. How inadequate seems the writer's art beside 
the intense reality of the painter's work! How much more graphic, how 
much more vivid this drama presented to the eye than that unfolded with 
words! This is the Roman civilization, this is the public life of the Roman 
people; here are the habits, the tastes, the passions of a race presented to us 
in the flash of a moment and in the space of a few square inches. Their cos- 
tume, their weapons of defence, their constructive genius, their degrees of 
rank, their love of the open air, their love of action, their indifference to the 
individual life! What bloody earnestness in their amusements, what fierce 
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love of reality! It is all made visible by Géréme. These stern Romans, 
without gayety, without playfulness, were always masculine in their sports, 
and they fiercely delighted in tragic and brutal actions, in the violence of ex- 
treme sensations. 

How ignorant the mind, how torpid the imagination, that does not move 
and take fire at sight of such a superb work, at the revelation of so mighty 
and terrible a people! a people violent and destructive even in their play. 
They had no need to write poems and createa drama. They lived in deadly 
earnest, and their action was grand and impressive to the imagination. 

Gérome has been deeply penetrated by the spirit of Roman life, and whether 
we look at the senators raising their trumphant swords in the senate chamber, 
rejoicing for the good of Rome, while great Cesar lies dead in the shadow, 
and at the foot of Pompey’s statue, or at the two augurs in the sacred cell 
laughing at the superstition of the people, before each work we must bear 
witness to the fidelity and the intensity with which Géréme has treated his 
subject. “The Death of Cesar” is a superb and classic composition, and the 
management of the light, the action of the white-robed conspirators, and the 
awful figure of Cesar dead, show the masterly art of the greatest living 
painter of history in the world, certainly the foremost for accuracy and thor- 
oughness, in the whole range of French art. 

We have considered Géroéme’s treatment of the austere and tragic aspects 
of Roman life; we have now to look at his rendering of the seductive episodes 
of Greek life. With the same skill, and unceasingly seeking for novel sub- 
jects, he has gone to the annals of Greece, and he has labored to represent the 
most expressive incidents of its civilization. He was not restricted by moral- 
ity or troubled by immorality; utterly unimpassioned and impartial, he 
selected the episode that was most expressive and best adapted to display his 
talents, and “ Phryne before the Tribunal” was the first result—a work mar- 
vellous as a study of expression, full of variety of character, and which has 
been made familiar to us, as most of Géréme’s works, by the photographs 
published by Goupil and others. 

Following this work was a picture of “ Alcibiades in the house of Aspasia,” 
a work admirable as a study of the atrium of a Greek house, but too nude 
and too real to please a chaste and elevated mind. 

The form and spirit of Gérdme’s art is not adapted to the nude. In the 
treatment of the nude we exact idealism; realism disgusts for the simple 
reason that the more perfect the reality the more indecent the picture. The 
proper place for realism is in the department of history; in works of pure 
art—that is, in subjects independent of time and place, we exact the great 
manner and the idealizing spirit, without which no great and pure art is pos- 
sible. 

For ourselves, we have regretted to see that Géréme has given so much of 
his time to pictures of nude figures; not that the nude in art is in the least 
offensive to us, but because Gérdme has neither the tenderness nor the love 
of the beautiful sufficient for him to treat the nude in a noble style. Exqui- 
site and subtle as is his drawing, delicate and transparent as are his tones, 
severe as is his taste, the moment he tries to paint a nude figure his work is 
matter-of-fact, sensual, realistic, and incapable of exciting a noble sentiment, 
The best example of his treatment of the nude is “ Phryne before the Tribu- 
nal ;” the most indecent is the picture of the woman of Alma, dancing her 
lewd dance and exposing her torso before a group of Arabs, Turks and Ne- 
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groes. And yet this picture, so obnoxious as a matter of taste and of art, 
has its value as a study of life in the East. It represents a dance much prac- 
tised for the pleasure of the Arabs—a dance in which movement is confined 
to the body from the knees upward, while the feet remain stationary. The 
supple and caressing body, as it has been called, twists itself with extreme 
emotions; this dancing girl spreads her nude arms decorated with a profusion 
of bracelets, and she is sinuous and seductive to the gross taste of a sensual 
race; a race without sentiment, but austere and passionate. 

In selecting this subject for his exhibition picture at the Salon of ’64, 
Géréme seems to have followed an impulse which thus far has made each suc- 
eessive work from his easel expressive of the moral condition of the people 
whose life he has illustrated. He has selected his subject as a man of intel- 
lect ; that is, without reference to anything but its connection with, or rela- 
tion to, the life of the people whose habits he wished to make known. If 
Géréme were a man of moral conscience and a lover of the beautiiul, if he 
care ! more for ideals than for facts, for art more than reality, he would never 
have placed before the cultivated world that wonderful yet disgusting and 
shameless picture of the poor unfortunate of the East, one of a dishonored 
tribe, who makes her degradation the means of her fortune. If we speak of 
the painting of this picture, we must remark that in tone it is surprisingly 
clear and beautiful, though without depth or richness, and the rendering of 
the torso of the dancing girl is marvellous, the flesh color a delicious olive, the 
texture satin-soft and smooth. 

Gérdme has associated his name with the East, and attained the same dis- 
tinction with his renderings of the mournful country of camels and of Arabs 
as with his pictures of Greeks and Romans. One of the most impressive 
examples of his art in this field is the picture called “The Prayer in the 
Desert.” It represents an Arab who, in advance of the caravan, has crossed 
the monotonous sands, and, standing on his outspread mantle, offers up the 
prayer that seems best. Back of him, conical, warm colored mountains rise 
against a blue sky; below is the wide extending waste ; and afar off the slow- 
moving caravan makes a line in perspective that expresses miles and miles of 
distance. The picture is an example of sustained and expressive art. 
Whether Gérome has rendered the full force of the local color of his subject, 
no one may know but a colorist familiar with the country; but that he has 
painted the broad glare of light that beats down upon the desert, that he has 
rendered the profound and simple sky characteristic of the East, is apparent, 
for it is truth so presented that it may be said to carry its own credentials. 

Whoever looks at Géréme’s work will at once remark the characteristic 
merits of his style—a style in which nothing is forgotten, which is always 
elaborate and thorough. It is time that we ask, What are the limitations 
of this style which seems so perfect, and where does the genius of Géréme stop 
short and leave us unsatisfied ? 

Gérdme’s novel and interesting, and often highly dramatic works, show rare 
intellectual traits; they tell us that his mind is penetrating, incisive and 
exact in its action ; that its strength is a refined strength, and best. symbolized 
by a finely tempered and skilfully handled rapier. But Gérdme is not im- 
passioned, he is not swift and powerful; he is exact and searching, and he rep- 
rescnts the predominant characteristics of the most useful intellects n France— 
intellects that delight in positive science and are rarely under the influence of 
emotion, We do not think the action of this intellect shows the highest 
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mental power, and the greatest art is not the result of mental qualities such 
as Géréme’s. His is a mind that entertains a certain order of truths which 
otherwise would be lost ; it increases knowledge, but it does not add to the 
moral force of the world; it does not generate the enthusiasms that preside 
over the inception of great movements, great births, in a word, enthusiasms 
that regenerate a man or a people. 

Gérome, fearless in spirit, impartial, judicious, thoroughly trained, learned, 
exact, fails to attain the highest when he relies on simple force of hand, and 
feeling, and color. He is greatest in the field of historical art ; in pure art he 
is much less. He does not attain richness, and movement and irresistible 
vigor have no place in his works. 

Jean Léon Gérdme is a great artist, but not a great painter. It is manifest 
that his greatness is not the greatness which has made the world repeat the 
name of Titian, of Michael Angelo, of Paul Veronese, of Tintoret, of Rubens, 
of Delacroix; for he has neither largeness, nor splendor, nor grandeur, nor 
richness, nor abandon, all of which belong to the grand manner and to the 
style of great painters. 

In Géréme, modern art has advanced far beyond “the old masters,” and 
when we extend our view to the great works of Italian painters, we are aston- 
ished that we have advanced so far—and Jost so much! Gérdme is our repre- 
sentative modern artist. He certainly shows best the divergence of modern 
from ancient art. 

Lovking at his works, accepting them as representative of modern art, we 
must admit that the epoch of great figure painters is gone; that great figure 
painters are foreign to the spirit and need of modern life. For though 
Gérome is a consummate artist, he is not a great painter. 

No man can be called a great painter who does not express more with his 
brush than he could with a simple drawing in black and white, and with the 
pencil point. All of Géréme’s works are adequately expressed in simple black 
and white ; he gains but little more in reality with the use of the brash and 
color. Is this true of any of the great painters? The moment you lose the 
touch, the sweep, the dash of the brush, and the glory of color in the works 
of Veronese, of Titian, of Rubens, of Delacroix, of Cabanel, you lose the work 
itself ; it is no more the same thing. 

Gérdme is, therefore, not a great painter, but a man of great intellectual 
force who finds art, or form, the nearest and best means of rendering his con- 
ceptions and expressing his knowledge. He is a man with a passion for the 
past, for the remote, and for the symbols of paganism. He rehabilitates 
Greece and Rome, and he studies the East. He is probably the most learned 
in antiquities of any living artist. But his perception of the life of pagan 
times is not imaginative; it is simply intellectual. We repeat, he has no 
power of emotion. His pictures are impressive and fix the attention like 
reality, but they have no abounding life and no vitality of color. 

It remains for us to speak of his birth, his course of study, and the titles 
of his principal works. Jean Léon Géréme was born at Vesoul, May 11, 1824. 
In 1841 he entered the studio of Paul Delaroche, studied at the school of fine 
arts, and in 1844 accompanied Delaroche to Italy. He returned in 1845, and 
exhibited for the first time in the Salon of 1847. In 1853 he went to Turkey, 
and to the shores of the Danube, and later he visited upper and lower Egypt. 
He has been made Chevalier of the Legion of Honor in France; has received 
the first-class medal at the Universal Exhibition, 1855. At various times he 
also received second and third-class medals. 
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Since 1847 Gérdme successively exhibited : “ Young Greeks Exciting Cocks,” 
“The Virgin, the Child Jesus, and St. John ;” “Anacreon and Love drunk ;” 
“A Greek Interior;” “Souvenir of Italy;” “Paestum;” the frieze of the 
vase commemorative of the Exposition of London, ordered by the Minister 
of State for the Manufactory of Sevres; “An Idyl;” “Study of a Dog;” “A 
Keeper of the Herd ;” “ The Age of Augustus and the Birth of Christ” (the 
property of the State); “After the Masked Ball;” “ Egyptian Recruits ;” 
“Memnon and Sesostris;” “The Comedians;” “Two Augurs.” He has 
painted for the city of Paris, in one of the chapels of St. Severin, “ The 
Plague at Marseilles ;” and also “ The Death of St. Jerome ;” “The Head of 
St. Martin ;” and a “ Lioness Meeting a Jaguar,” which belongs to Theophile 
Gautier. 

What incessant labor, what variety, what comprehensiveness, what mental 
activity are represented by the catalogue of his works and the field of his 
study! Entertained and instructed as we have been by the productions of 
this man, whose art is thought to be simply a luxury for princes, how paltry 
seem the efforts of less intellectual and ambitious painters. But even as we 
write, we have before our eyes an example of the genius of a man who dispenses 
with all the qualities and all the traits that make Géréme famous and foremost 
among the masters of his time. We refer to Corot, who, without learning, 
without formal accuracy, and palpably indifferent to the exhaustive method 
of study and the effort at comprehensiveness of treatment, charms us beyond 
expression, and sweetens our thoughts by the freshness and airiness, and the 
profound and simple suggestiveness of his art. Corot is a simple lover of 
nature, a painter of morning and evening skies, and the river shores of 
France ; Gérdme is a severe and comprehensive student of history and life, 
and he introduces to us the varied phases of this tragic and ironical drama 
made up of laughter and tears, of superstition and scepticism. and he makes us 
wonder, and detest and reverence the vanishing generations of men, their art, 
their science, their actions; he is fully equipped; he draws from the past and 
the present ; but Corot, simple Corot, a mere landscape painter, by the fresh- 
ness and force of his talent and genuine love of nature, with his little work 
can ina moment make us forget the cruel Roman, the sparkling, pleasure- 
loving Greek, the sullen Turk and the austere Arab of Gérdme’s masterly 
works, 

EvGENE Benson. 
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LL Earth has that is rare or is treasurable 
Long I searched, for a token in vain 
Worthy to speak of this love so immeasurable— 
Worthy to be both my gift and her gain. 
Nor palace nor glory, 
Nor name high in story, 
These, not these, would I bring to my love; 
But what God gave me 
To raise and to save me, 
This, ’tis this, I would bring to my love. 


Years go by, and they take what is perishing, 
This world’s fashion which passeth away ; 
That which I give will need but love’s cherishing, 
Ever to live and to bloom as to-day. 
Love’s silver lining 
Through life’s dark clouds shining, 
This, ’tis this, I would bring to my love ; 
All I have shared with none, 
All I have dared with none, 
This, all this, I would bring to my love. 


Pleasure lures, and we follow its beckoning, 
Fame and honor seem life’s best ends ; 
Aught that may stand in our way little reckoning, 
Onward we press, whomsoe’er it offends. 
But when Love’s star rises, 
Naught else the soul prizes, 
As earth sinks to darkness when Heaven shows light ; 
Then seem these empty hands 
Richer than golden strands, 
With love, and love only, to bring to my love. 
Anne M. Crane. 
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Part I. 
a 


HE caravan had moved on and left the old man to die beneath the shade 
of a stunted palm tree. 

The evening breeze was beginning to whirl the far-off sand in misty columns 
away to the east. The blood-red sun shot his rays down on the shifting dust, 
tinging with crimson the scattered bones, one beam resting almost mildly on 
the upturned face of Ahmed Medul, the jewel merchant of Cairo. 

He had rested there since noon, and the angry cries of the camel drivers 
and the noisy movements of the caravan fell almost unheard upon his ear 
and so did all entreaties that he would move with them. 

“No, no,” he murmured, “better to die here in quiet.” His attendant would 
perhaps remain and bury him. 

Then his mind wandered and they left him. His attendant sat beside him, 
holding his head in his lap. He watched the caravan drag its length slowly 
over the plain until it became a formless blot on the horizon. The old man 
revived and sat up. 

“ Khaled!” 

And the young man who was his attendant stood before him. 

“Thou hast been a faithful son to me since the day I found thee by the 
Mecca gate, when the dogs treated thee more kindly than the people of Cairo. 
Thou hast not known why I was drawn so nearly to thee. The story is too 
long for me to tell you here; I should not live to finish it. You will soon 


know all. . . . . Itisina roll in a casket under the square stone in the 
work-room at Cairo. . . . . It is yours, and all the jewels; use them 
better than I have done. . . . . One more thing; we were journeying 


to Thebes—you start |—my last work—to replace this box in a certain tomb. 
ee ee It is too late. Destroy it, or the fate that accompanies it 
will some day overwhelm you as it hasme. . . . . There, leave me for 
a time!” 

The sun fell lower and lower ; the shadows of the tree and of the men slanted 
afar off on the sand. When the sun went down, a little mound and the 
stunted palm marked the spot where the jewel merchant was buried, and away 
to the north there was a gleam of steel, and a white steed flew over the yel- 
low sand; the rider, paler than the beams of the rising moon, sat with his face 
toward Cairo. 

A clatter of hoofs! and a horseman dashed through the narrow, dirty streets 
of Cairo; halted at a mean house in an obscure quarter of the city; fastened 
his horse and entered the hut. 

He threw the long cloak from his shoulders and wiped the moisture from 
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his brow. The moon looked in through the narrow latticed window, and fell in 
a silvery chequer on the stone floor. The man looked attentively at it, bent 
over it, and passed his hand over the stone. He lifted out a square stone 
with his dagger, fell on his knees and plunged his arms into a curiously con- 
structed casket. Diamonds and pearls flashed in the white moonlight and 
tinkled musically against their fellows in the cell! The man seemed wild. 
Again and again he grasped handfuls of the jewels, and exclaimed : 

“Once more I am wealthy. What stroke has God for me now? Shall I 
lose all and again freeze in Siberian wastes ? 

“Gold! gold! gold! for thee a man would barter his very soul; to obtain 
thee shorten even his life. How omnipotent is thy power! 

“ [ believe I should have killed the old man had he not died so opportunely-— 
killed him for the paltry jewels he carried, and lost all these. Verily, virtue 
has its reward, even in this life! It is better thus; my hands are not so clean 
that they could bear more blood.” 

A change gradually came over the speaker, and all the fierceness vanished 
from his face, and the wild, diamond brightness of his eye softened into child- 
like tenderness. _ 

“Cecile, this is all for thee; for thee have I toiled and watched in the 
Ural Mountains, for thee suffered in the mines of Siberia; gained wealth, and 
then in a moment had it all swept away! Here I have waited until I could 
claim thee, until I could offer thee a home worthy thy regal beauty. What 
monarch could twine the brows of his bride with diamonds larger or pearls 
purer than these ? 

“ Cecile—thank Heaven they are all thine!” 

He lighted a lamp and spread on the table a heavy roll of parchment cov- 
ered with intricate Arabic letters. The roll somehow reminded him of the 
scene in the desert, and he drew from his breast a small box of black fragrant 
wood, curiously carved, and apparently once enriched with many gems. It 
opened in his hands, and with surprise he contemplated the contents. Rest- 
ing on fleecy wool were two small beetles, each one cut with marvellous skill 
from a single emerald, of sea-like greenness and transparency ; their eyes dia- 
monds. He lifted one out and examined it more closely. The under-part was 
fastened to a heavy gold circlet, arranged as an ornament for the breast. On 
the gold circle were carved an infinite number of hieroglyphics, and the bee- 
tle’s half-distended wings were also covered with minute characters. 

The man thought he would not destroy them until he had read the jewel 
merchant’s story. He closed the box and commenced the roll. 


II. THE MS. OF THE JEWEL MERCHANT. 


I was born on the elevated plains of Georgia, surrounded by the highest 
mountains of the world. There I drank in freedom with my first breath— 
every movement and thought unrestrained as the air. We lived in primitive 
simplicity, and knew nothing of the outside world until some savage band 
broke in on our solitude, and tore our daughters from our arms to bear them 
away to the harems of our masters. I used to shudder as I listened to the 
tales of fiendish cruelty, and wind my arms more closely around my betrothed. 
My betrothed! She was the daughter of a neighbor. We had grown up 
together, and I loved her with all my passionate nature. One day I was away 
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at the chase. I did not reach the edge of the valley where we dwelt until 
evening. Instead of the peaceful valley and flocks, I looked down on smoul- 
dering embers, and heard the faint groans of dying loved ones. I left my 
game and rushed wildly down. The only one alive was an old servant—he 
told me all. . . . No! no! he dared not tell me all I afterward learned. 

The men died defending their wives and sisters; they were denied that 
escape, and all hurried off to Constantinople. 

That night I began my journey to the city. Ere I reached it I—pshaw; ten 
Turks were found dead along the road, one in his house; the servant he had 
lately hired was missing; he was, evidently, the assassin. The city at lat! 
She was not there! I traced her from town to town; some agent had pur- 
chased hes and was taking her to his master. On I hurried, until one day I 
stood in the slave-market at Cairo. My soul sickens, even now, as I write 
these words I saw her not among the slaves in the public market. They 
would not let me enter the private rooms. J, fit to be a slave myself, I fell 
on my knees before them, and said: “ She was my sister.” They laughed and 
opened the door. 

I saw her before me. What right have I tocomplain? Was she not aslave, 
and does a man buy a horse without seeing his teeth and feeling his rounded 
limbs? Why, then, did I cry out, and, breaking through the crowd, reach 
her? I struck him, the presuming buyer, to the earth. Then—all grew 
black. When I returned to consciousness I was stretched on my back, near a 
gate. The stars above me shone as brightly as those I had looked up to from 
my valley home! I strove to walk, my lacerated feet would not support me, 
and | fell back, cursing my Maker. I must have remained there all night ; at 
length a gentle touch awakened me, and I| gazed up into the face of a mild- 
looking man. I understood a little he said—his words were all kind. He had 
me carried to his house and dressed my wounds; he did not ask me whence 
they were. He treated me more as his son than as a servant, and, after a few 
months had passed, no one could have recognized in me the crazy disturber of 
the slave-market. 

My master was a jewel merchant—not a petty tradesman, but one who 
supplied emperors and princes, and diamonds that star-like twinkled in the 
crowns of kings, or rose and fell on the bosom of fair women, had come from 
the dingy hut of Ahmed Medul ; palace gates opened at his name, and the vail 
was raised from the face of the Queen of the Harem, as the dark eyes glis- 
tened at sight of his jewel case! 

I learned all the secrets of my master’s trade, and then he taught me other 
things; of the wonderful jewels that deck the breasts of the monarchs whose 
mummied forms repose in the hidden labyrinths of the great necropolis of 
Thebes. 

I had been with Ahmed five years and not seen her. She lived and took 

.her place in the harem as the favorite of the Aga of the city. One day 
Ahmed said, abruptly, “I wish you to prepare for a journey ; we will leave 
with the caravan for upper Egypt in the morning.” 

I thought, “ Ahmed has some new jewel in view, and this journey is to ob- 
tain it.” He directed me to procure some iron bars and shovels ; I wondered, 
but was silent. We left the next morning with the huge, noisy caravan. 
When we had reached a ruined village a little beyond Karnak, Ahmed said 
aloud : 

“ We have finished our journey, let us return!” We left the caravan at 
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night, retraced our steps a few miles, then boldly left the track and plunged 
off to the northwest. We had gone some miles in silence, when my master 
halted and caught up the bridle of my horse. 

“ Abdallah, a word with you. Till this time you have been my son; fora 
few hours you must be my servant. I can only tell you that our journey is 
to the Tomb of the Kings.” 

I started, and the dark secrets of the place came crowding on my brain. 
As we urged on in the darkness my dreary life came before me in all its 
gloom, and I saw all I might have been with wealth, with power, were she 
my wife! And then revenge! We were so utterly alone in the desert! I 
trembled with the terrible thought that crossed my mind, and glanced over 
my shoulder, almost expecting to see the face of my evil genius hiss:ng tempta- 
tion in my ear. 

We had reached the valley whose sides are pierced with tombs. 

—The last door was thrown down; we stood in the Tomb of the King. 
He reposed in a huge sarcophagus, in the centre of the room ; I almost expected 
to see the swathed and mummied monarch rise from his rest of centurics and 
drive us from his violated tomb. 

Ahmed passed by this, and directed my attention to a smaller and plainer 
sarcophagus standing in an obscure portion of the apartment. We forced off 
the stone lid and lifted the occupant—the mummy was even mean ; there were 
no jewels about him. Ahmed looked gloomy , we tore off.more cerements, and 
there, close to his heart, was a littie box of black, fragrant wood, enriched with 
jewels ; Atimed uttered a cry of joy, and opened it. I only beheld a wondrous 
gleam of pale, sea-green light! Our work was finished; we turned to go. 
Again the thought that convulsed me in the desert—what did that little box 
contain? Some gem far too precious for less than a monarch ! 

I was alone with Ahmed. Once the jewels I knew he always carried—once 
that casket mine! I was maddened; it seemed as if in a moment the Evil 
One showed me all I might be with immense power and wealth! Why was 
it so? I had in my hand a heavy bar of iron! 

I only know a mangled corpse reposed that night in the sarcophagus of the 
violated King, and I was flying over the desert, loaded with jewels, and with 
blood-stained hands. Thus the little box, with itsstrange contents, came into 
my possession, and I, ignorant of their awful power and value, looked on 
them as gems curious only in form, and of great price ! 

I wandered over the world for four or five years, recklessly plunging into 
every wickedness. My wealth enabled me to gratify every desire as soon as 
formed, but a curse attended it all. I wearied of pleasure, and an unseen 
hand seemed dragging me with irresistible foree toward Cairo. I had grown 
old and haggard. As I looked in the mirror, 1 imagined my face was growing 
like Ahmed’s, and started back «ffrighted! One night I was in my room at 
Naples. I had hired a palace there, intending to remain some months. I 
could see the magnificent bay through the open window, its waves silver- 
tipped in the moonlight. 

Tired of life and full of remorse, I threw myself back in my chair and slept 
a fitful, feverish sleep. I seemed to live my short life over again. All was 
hurried and indistinct, until came that awful scene in the Tomb of the 
King, and then there seemed to be a dream within a dream, and it was this: 
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AHMED’S DREAM. 
I. LOVED AND LOST. 


Tue present became the past, and I was in the palace of the Pharaohs! A 
wilderness of columns that wearied the eye with their luxuriant sculpture. 
A sombre, mystic twilight that seemed dense with the love of past centuries | 
White-robed priests and maidens bearing palm branches moved by incessantly 
in solemn, silent processions. The sacred Ibis stalked haughtily around the 
tinkling fountains, and seemed oppressed by the massy pillars and carved 
roof. It was in a small room—small for that immense pile. Its walls hung 
with many-cotored fabric, soft as silk, until the dreary stone was hidden from 
view. Slaves beat the air with gorgeous fans, until a zephyr rustled the 
hangings, and played with the snow-white garments of a young man who was 
extended on a divan near the window. His features were crimsoned with 
fever, and his eyes glowed with a restless, longing light. Life was all over 
for him! Why should he live? And he touched involuntarily his sword. 
He waved the slaves from the room, and tried to sleep. The sound of trum- 
pets, and beat of horses’ hoofs, cries of captives and clang of armor, awoke 
him. The window looked out on the vestibule of the palace, and glancing 
down the myriad of columns, Ammon saw the tall form of Rameses in his 
chariot, surrounded by a host of captives, and welcomed by the city. The 
unseen spectator glanced carelessly at the crowd and the gorgeous pageantry ; 
he hardly noticed the King descend from his chariot and spring up the vesti- 
bule, but he saw, and gasped for breath as he saw, a flutter of white garments, 
and Rameses fold in his arms his gentle wife. For Ammon, cousin to Rame- 
ses and next the throne, loved Myrrha his wife. Loved her! The words 
express but little; does “dying for her” more? It was even so. The flame 
that burned in Ammon’s heart extended, until now his brain seemed on fire, 
and he tossed on his couch and threw his arms wildly in the air as if to grasp 
her fluttering garments and draw her to his heart—and she forever lost to 
him ! 

He had loved her long ago, when they were but children; he had once saved 
her life when she fell from a vessel into the Nile; he loved her as his age in- 
creased, as his faculties of love and hate expanded, and now his whole being 
was absorbed in hers. She musé be his or he would die. 

“Die!” he muttered ; “ with her, life would be so sweet that I should never 
die ; “without her, 1 am what I am.” 

The curtain was pushed softly aside, and Rameses entered. Taller than his 
cousin, there was less of youth in the dark, regular features, statuesque in 
their immobility. 

“Ammon,” he said, “no better? Why, my cousin, I thought thy face 
would be the first to greet me; thy face the dearest save one.” 

Ammon winced and was silent. 

“ Ammon, thou hast not told me all; thy sufferings are not natural.” 

Ammon said in hollow tones, 

“ My brother, I am dying because I can not obtain an object I have dreamed 
of al¥my life.” 

Rameses started. 

“That object ?” 

“Is a woman,” laughed Ammon in bitterness. “ Hear me, my cousin, how 
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it was, and despise me not. I had loved her, I may not say how long. I 
never told her of it. I hardly knew it myself—it was so very different from 
the love I had felt before. Well, I will not tire you with my story. Some 
one came who also loved her, and Ae married her, and this is what is killing 
me.” 

Rameses started up and cried, 

“ Are you a man to lie here and weep over it? Rise and take a thousand 
of my warriors and sweep him from the earth, and she may yet be thine!” 

“ My brother, he is too powerful!” 

“Then I will march against him, and he shall repent the day he took the 
thing a Pharaoh loved.” 

Ammon, unused to so much excitement, had fainted. 

Rameses, calling his attendants, turned away and went thoughtfully to his 
rooms. 


II. THE EMERALD BEETLES. 


THE curtain that covered the door of Ammon’s apartment was again pushed 
aside, this time by a bony arm, and a shaven priest of Isis came nigh the 
couch and bent over Ammon. 

“ My lord, I have seen the magician, and he has finished his work.” 

Ammon started up and passed his hand across his brow as if to wake 
himself. 

The priest continued : 

“T have them here. It is only necessary to give him one and retain the 
other; then, no matter how far apart you are, with the Nile or the Desert 
between you, but touch the spring in this gold band, and he dies instantly, 
silently, and it leaves not a sign to tell of its work!” 

He placed a little box on the floor, and turned to go. 

“ You will not forget me, my lord, in the day of your prosperity?” 

Ammon’s only answer was to throw him the chain of gold and pearls he tore 
from his neck. When he had gone out, Ammon opened the box with trem- 
bling hands, and saw within two jewels curiously carved. They were the 
emerald beetles ! 

Placing one in his bosom, and carefully concealing the other in his couch, 
he called his servants and commanded them to prepare him to sup with the 
King, and send a page to tell Rameses he was better, and would resume his 
old custom. : 

Ammon left his room, surrounded by his guard, and preceded by a long 
train of boys and maidens. His step was slow and his head bowed on his 
breast. He walked more a culprit to execution than a guest to a king’s table. 
Rameses had deferred all triumphal arrangements until the next day, and 
now was happy in his family. 

Ammon could not tell what passed. Myrrha was there—that alone re- 
mained. Ah, yes! he told the King of some wondrous jewel an old man had 
given him, and how it had belonged to that strange race of men who were 
prisoners in Egypt. 

He gave the King the jewel; it was admired exceedingly—Myrrha espe- 
cially was loud in its praise, and Ammon, in his most courtly manner, told her 
he believed there was another—a companion jewel to that one; he would 
endeavor to procure it for her. A whirl of dizziness—and Ammon sought 
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his apartment, and dragged from its concealment the remaining jewel. He 
found the spring, and touched it ! 

The beetle seemed endowed with a momentary life; the wings moved 
slightly, the head was uplifted for a second, and a tiny spider-web sting flashed 
down! and then the beetle became the same as before, save a small, bright, 
crimson speck that appeared on its bosom. 

Ammon fell back on his couch, and buried his face in his hands. 

Myrrha was his! Life would now be one long dream of love. What 
though he had murdered him—was it not for her? And then 

A slave rushed in, breathless, and fell at Ammon’s feet. He started up, 
and asked— 

“The King is dead ?” 

He could not tell his voice, so changed had the agonizing expectancy of a 
moment made it. 

“No, no!” —_ 

The color died out in a moment from Ammon’s cheek. He whispered : 

“Then?” 

“The King’s wife—Myrrha is dead! She died in his arms a moment ago. 
He suspects },oison—and—fly, my lord, he talks wildly of you!” 

Ammon was alone. He only murmured, 

“ Then Rameses gave the Beetle to her!” 

Language cannot describe the moment of a man’s life when all is hung 
trembling in the balance, and when happiness, love and life are swung rudely 
away by—fate | 

A deep breath and a sudden glazing of his eye! He fell back, put his 
hand over his heart, as if to stop its great, painful throbs, and then murmur- 
ing, “ Myrrha, Myrrha!” he died. 

Died ere his room was filled with guards ; died ere Rameses strode in, pale 
and awful in his wrath. He was buried in the tomb of his fathers, and next 
his bosom were placed the emerald beetles, that they might do no more harm 
for ever, and that for all eternity Ammon might have stinging his soul the 
remembrance of Myrrha, and his crime expiated by a broken heart. 








III. THE MS, OF THE JEWEL MERCHANT CONCLUDED. 


I AWOKE from my wonderful dream, and was resting in my room, the first 
beams of the rising sun falling on my face. That day [ left Naples forever. 
I had grown old in a few years, and it needed but little disguise to make my 
resemblance to my old master perfect. I took advantage of it, and one day 
rode into Cairo, and halted at the house he had once occupied. It was deserted, 
and I made it my home. People began to say, “Ahmed has returned,” and 
to expect some wonderful jewels from my long tour in the West. I pursued 
my trade quietly ; my gems were thought larger and purer than any I had 
sold in times past. Soon there came an order for me to attend the Aga, and 
exhibit my jewels. I went and showed my treasures, sold some, made some 
valuable presents. 

At last the harem must be supplied. I went to be introduced to the Aga’s 
favorite wife, who ruled the province with her slightest wish. 

How did I feel when I saw the only woman I had ever loved? Had loved? 
True enough, love-was not now for me—the old man, the jewel merchant ! 

Well, I saw her; not with love—I had but one passion now—that was 
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revenge for my early wrongs—full and complete revenge. I made many pres- 
ents, as usual. A few days after, while I was absent (a fact well known) from 
the city, she died. The Aga mourned her loss a short time and then was 
buried -beside her. Slowly and surely they all died who had scourged the 
disturber of the slave market. I was prudent; I was far from the city, and 
what possible connection could be between those deaths and an obscure mer- 
chant? At last ten tiny spots marked the beetle’s breasts, and my task was 
ended ! 

Remorse has begun to gnaw at my heart. This box weighs like 
lead on my conscience, always reminding me of lost happiness; more than 
that, of the fearful night in the Tombs of the Kings. To-morrow I shall leave 
with the caravan, and replace it in that tomb, and then—something tells me 
I shall die! [End of the MS.] ; 





THE tenant of Ahmed’s hovel closed the roll, and paced the room thought- 
fully. ‘Thank heaven, I shall never need this box! still it is a most wonder- 
ful relic of the past. As though that story could be true! I will not destroy 
that box from a superstitious fancy. I will take it with me!” 

He gathered up tke jewels, secured them in a belt, fastened the door of the 
hut, and went away. 

The papers announced as having sailed from Alexandria in the Oriental 
mail steamer Karnak, on the 10th of November, 185—, “ Mr. Clarence 
Waldron.” 





. Part II. 
I. 


OverHEAD black, ragged, angry clouds; low down on the horizon, opaque, 
inky masses! Beneath this drifting pall was the tossing, quivering sea, pale, 
dirty green or lashed to foam, like a wolf showing its snowy fangs, soon to 
rend in pieces. 

In a hollow of the sea, her spars broken off, disfigured with fallen masts, 
and knots of tangled cordage, lay the steamer Karnak. The deck was 
washed by the hissing sea; but one soul visible—lashed to the stump of a 
fallen mast—paler than the foam of the breakers they were drifting to. Clar- 
ence Waldron seemed again doomed ! 

“Am I the Jonah of this cursed ship?” he hissed out between his pale 
lips. “ Again doomed to lose all, and she so near! . . Heaven within my 
grasp and hell to overwhelm me!” 

The ship heaved convulsively on the breakers—the decks were covered with 
a trembling throng—a moment more and the vessel parted, and with the 
gloom of night not a plank was left on the reef to tell of its treachery ! 

Clarence Waldron would not die. As he struggled with the waves, he 
thought, “ A year of lifeand then I could die, but I must see her once more !” 

The sea tossed him into the arms of men more cruel than its waters. 

He revived, but a heavy blow brought him bleeding to the sand. A mo- 
ment, and the jewels were taken from him. Another blow, and his almost 
lifeless body was kicked aside for another victim ! 

; wn on the stormy sea, covered with planks and rigging, boxes and 
ead. 
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Clarence Waldron rose and felt for his belt. . . . A half hour later 
the curé of the village stumbled cn a man digging the sand with his fingers 
and beating his head on the rocks, cursing God and the hour of his birth. 

They carried him to the house of the priest. 

He lived. One day he asked abruptly : 

“ Did I lose all?” 

“No,” said the priest, “there was left this little box.” 

The casket of the beetles was handed him—he opened it. Ah, they were 
safe! A few small jewels rolled out. He gathered them up, and, giving the 
largest to the priest, told him it could never repay his kindness, but he might 
have it set in the Virgin’s necklace in the little chapel. 

Clarence Waldron left the village soon after and journeyed toward Paris. 
One evening at sunset he entered the great city, destitute of money and with- 
out a friend. The emerald beetles were still his, and a few insignificant 
jewels. 

Clarence Waldron’s whole life could be concentrated into one expression : 
“he had loved and lost.” In glancing back over his life he saw—only a 
woman. Her eyes haunted him always. 

He had been out in the world from student’s life but a few years when he 
met Cecile Morton. He admired her beauty—loved her for her tender, win- 
ning manner. His earnestness and purity of life attracted her. 

The Mortons had once been very wealthy ; they yet lived in splendid style, 
purchased by sleepless nights and schemes that would have honored a profes- 
sional sharper. Few knew that Mr. Morton had died very suddenly, and, in 
fact, very conveniently, just in time to escape telling his creditors some un- 
pleasant truths. Why talk of these things where Cecile is concerned? Clar- 
ence one day awoke to the consciousness that he loved her deeply, wildly, and 
Cecile, when he told her sc, said frankly : 

“Clarence, had fate placed us in different circumstances, it might have hap- 
pened that I should have returned your love. Listen a moment. We are not 
rich. You—pardon me—are poor. I could not live without these,” and her 
gesture took in all the splendor that surrounded her. “Do not blame me, I 
was born in it; they are my nourishment! ” 

Then, frightened at the change in her lover’s face, she sobbed : 

“You shall not think me mercenary. I hate it all; I do love you—but it 
would break my mother’s heart; her life is devoted to me; it would kill her. 
No, no, Clarence, it cannot be!” 

He left her determined, as many a man has done, to forget her. He plunged 
into his profession ; became noted; would in years be rich. It was slow, much 
too slow ; so he left all and sailed for Europe. He did not see Cecile before he 
left. ‘She loves me,” he said, “she will wait!” 

He went to Russia, and through the influeace of some friends became the 
superintendent of some mines in the Ural Mountains, and just as wealth was 
crowding on him he was removed, through the jealousy of one of the owners 
of the mine, and hurried to Siberia. He escaped by bitter months of toil, and 
with lacerated feet and heart torn by despair. He had wandered to Cairo, and 
been pitied and nursed by the old jewel merchant. Once more fate smiled, 
and he became all he wished. Fate frowned, and he was ruined. 

What led him to Paris after the shipwreck, he could not tell. He might 
find some one there who knew her, who could tell him some scrap of news. 

38 
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He took an obscure room, and prowled about the streets to find a familiar 
face. Day after day passed, and he saw none. 

At last a newspaper told him all. He was in a little café eating his crust 
and coffee. His eye fell on Aer name, and with suppressed breath he read. 
It told him she had been in France, in this very city, but two days ago. 
More, that she was soon to be married to the richest man in France, at 
the villa of whose relative, the Duchess de B., near Paris, she was then 
staying. He would go there that very evening. 

The shadow of his fate seemed upon him. He wrote a few letters to his 
relatives in America, and a note to the Secretary of Legation. 


II. 


He left the city in the cool of the evening. The train took him to the little 
village of A., within a mile or two of which was the villa of the Duchess. 
Clarence walked into the quaint old town, through whose streets the chargers 
of kings and princes had gayly pranced ; from whose latticed windows bright 
eyes had glanced on the brave men below. Clarence took a room at the inn 
and tried to sleep; he could not. He asked the landlord the way to the villa. 

—The night was warm, and the tall windows stood open. He crowded 
in by one and glanced over the brilliant ball-room. She was not there. He 
noticed no more, but went away. He wandered about the garden; the mu- 
sical plash of the fountains seemed to lull his fevered brain to rest. Another 
turn, and he would depart. He loitered down a narrow path bordered by a 


hedge cut into fantastic shapes and ending in a little arbor. 

A gleam of white and pink, and a figure glided toward him. He fell back 
into the shade to let her pass. She came nearer—his heart beat great throbs. 
He believed for a moment he should die of ecstatic joy and agonizing sorrow. 


1 


He sprang out of his retreat, and cried faintly, “Cecile! Cecile 

Clarence Waldron and Cecile Morton stood face to face in the moonlight, 
each paler than its enfolding beams. 

She knew him at first, and fell in his arms without a word, save his name 
dying away on her bloodless lips. In a moment she strove to go. 

He threw himself at her feet and clutched her dress convulsively. 

“ For God’s sake, Cecile, hear mea moment! I have not walked over desert 
and mountain, been shipwrecked, and almost murdered, all to meet you once 
more, and then let you thus depart!” 

She remained, and in burning words he told her how she had been with 
him in dreams in the mines of Russia, and on the frozen plains of Siberia; 
how he had toiled for her harder than the patriarch of old for his wife; more, 
of the bloodshed he had passed through to see her; and could she hear all 
this unmoved ? 

With a terrible sob she bent over her lover and brushed the moist hair from 
his brow. 

“Clarence, I have always loved you! This marriage is killing me! I 
thought you were dead ; they showed it to me in the papers, and I believed 
it. Cruel to desert me—I have not cared to live since you left me!” 

“ Cecile, I thought only to grow wealthy; I have toiled for it; it has flowed 
in on me, and in a moment I have lost it all, and now—now I am rich in but 
one thing—your love.” : 
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The moon fell lower and lower. 

“ Clarence, I must leave you.” 

“ Must—and this the last time we shall ever meet ?” 

She shuddered convwulsively. 

“ Oh, that we could die and be together4n peace,” she whispered. “ I have 
tried to kill myself, but they discovered it and saved my life. My life—oh, 
God! what is it worth ?—sorrow and care and vanity—a puppet in the hands 
of heartless ones.” 

She wept as if her heart was breaking. 

“Cecile, you say you will die to be with me, to be at rest?” 

“ Yes, yes—endure a thousand deaths!” and her tones were as clear as the 
air they breathed. 

There was a gleam of jewels in*the moonlight. 

“Then, darling, take this—swear that you will always wear it—until—after 
—you are married |” 

She promised. A long embrace, the only one in life, and they parted. 

Still two days to that wedding—how he passed the time Clarence never 
knew, nor how he reached his dingy room in Paris from A. Not a morsel of 
food passed his lips; he did not go out ; but he tossed on his cot, and raved of 
her ceaselessly, 

There was a method in his madness, and he noted each chime as it rung out 
the hour, and muttered, “I shall not forget, I shall not forget.” The day 
came at length, he was growing weaker and weaker, his visions were now all 
peaceful, he thought he was with Cecile in some quiet home in their native 
land ; that her hand cooled his brow and smoothed his pillow. The bells rang 
out the hour faster and faster it seemed; the day was done and night suc- 
ceeded. He rose, lighted the lamp, and drew forth from the little casket the 
remaining emerald beetle. “ It waz to be at nine o’clock,” he muttered, and 
paused as the clock of the church near by struck, “ one—two—three—four— 
five—six—seven—eight—anine. Nine!” 

His face seemed once again the face of the man who had passed the night 
in Ahmed’s hut over the jewels; dead already in body, the blood had left his 
face a marble mask ; his eyes alone seemed living. 

“Cecile, in a moment with thee for all eternity, be it for happiness or 
woe.” 

He bared his breast and placed the jewel on it—his wasted hand sought 
the’tiny spring in the golden circlet that held the emerald beetle. A look 
of rapt joy came over him as though he beheld Cecile in her bridal-robes, 
robed for him alone—then, with a faint sigh, he fell back dead on the couch.” 


[Extract from a letter from the Duchess de B. to a friend.] 

“Tt was in the chapel of the chateau. It was draped in white, and decorated with 
flowers most exquisitely. I cannot now tell you of the guests—you have seen it all ere 
this in the papers. At length they came in; Cecile whiter than her robes, but looking 
peerlessly—fit to be a monarch’s bride. The white of her dress unbroken, save by a 
remarkable jewel she wore on her breast. Her mother was near her, looking disturbed, 
and anxious for the ceremony to be concluded. It began, and the great clock of the 
chateau pealed out nine as the Bishop asked her the question, which, if she had answered 
in the affirmative, would have made her a wife. She paused, looked toward the door, 
faltered—her lips moved, but no sound came. Then, clasping her hands over her heart, 
she fell before the altar. We thought she had fainted, but no—she was dead! . . . 
The physicians think it was disease of the heart brought on by over-excitement.” 

T. F. Crane. 





CHARLES WATERTON. 


HARLES WATERTON, of Walton Hall, in the County of York, the able 

scholar, and celebrated naturalist and traveller, died about a twelvemonth 
ago, from the effects of an accidental fall while crossing a rustic, bridge that 
spans a small stream in his grounds. Beyond a passing notice of his death, 
none other has been taken of it by the American periodicals. I intend, in 
this paper, to give some personal recollections of him, derived from a long 
acquaintanceship with him. 

His two works, Wanderings in South America and Essays on Natural 
History, with a most amusing autobiography, have long taken their place 
in English literature as standard works. The Wanderings created on its 
first publication quite a furore—the author’s account of his ride on a cayman’s, 
or crocodile’s, back, especially. It was made the subject of a ludicrous cari- 
cature by Punch, with which no one was more entertained than Mr. Waterton 
himself. He preserved a copy of it, among the numerous curiosities and rari- 
ties at Walton Hall, and used to show it with much glee to his visitors. His 
Essays on Natural History are as sarcastic and racy as the Wanderings, 
and are full of interesting information and acute observation. Mr. Water- 
ton was one of the finest taxidermists in the world, and his collections are 
magnificent. 

Mr. Waterton was a lineal descendant of Sir Thomas More, and a warm 
and personal friend of Thackeray; and with all his many eccentricities—writ- 
ten, spoken and enacted—was of a truly gentle spirit. He was benevolent 
to all—benevolent, it may be literally said, to man and brute; he ever en- 
joined and practised the kindest treatment of animals; he never allowed a 
shot to be fired within his grounds except to keep down the rabbits (whose 
impudent invasions were too much even for him), and the consequence was 
that many a rare bird and animal made his grounds an abiding haunt. It 
was, in very truth, “an elysium of animals,” a place dear to every naturalist 
and lover of ornithology, where 

“The birds, 
Securely there they build, and there 
Securely hatch their young.” 


I myself saw there last Summer a pair of kestrels rearing their young in a 
hollow tree, while above them was a nest of starlings; hard by, the green 
woodpecker was performing the same duty, and in a rude tower prepared to 
attract them, a pair of barn owls brought up their family, while the stock- 
doves chose an adjoining hole in the same building, into which the owls had 
free access, and the goat-sucker reared her young in the same neighborhood. 
People travelled far to see at Walton the habits and natural life of the native 
birds amid the picturesque beauty of the forest trees—the bosky groves 
and braky dells of its beautiful grounds. The Hall, with its museum, which 
< ® 
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so faithfully illustrated the long and active life and intellectual pursuits of its 
owner, was ever open to the poorest visitor. He never suffered his servants 
to receive gratuities for showing it, and I have known him frequently take 
visitors over it himself. The house is situated on an island at the edge of a 
small lake, and accessible only by a drawbridge. One day, when I was stay- 
ing with him learning how to stuff birds, previous to my departure for the 
islands in the North Pacific, a large party of sight-seers came over from Leeds 
to see the house and grounds. Mr. Waterton himself happened to be at the 
Hall door when they came up, and they, thinking him to be the butler, asked 
him to show them the place. Very readily he went over the place with 
them, and very rudely they repaid his kindness, by their remarks on the dif- 
ferent objects they saw, or the eccentricities of the supposed absent master ; 
and, worst of all, a thing he could not endure, sneers at his religion and the 
religious objects which here and there met their sight. Very quietly Mr. 
Waterton heard all and answered not, but, if possible, became only more and 
more polite and attentive. After going round the museum, hall and house, 
he accompanied them to the door again. In the entrance hall were several 
fanciful caricatures made of animals stuffed, among the rest a toad, bloated 
and black, but exquisitely dried and stuffed, and dressed in a small black 
gown, with a pair of clerical bands under its chin, and with the inscription 
under it, “ This animal first made its appearance in England in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth.” Many other caricatures-—sly hits against the Protestant 
religion—were also there. The party halted some time before these, and 
again made some most impertinent remarks about Mr. Waterton. I hap- 
pened to be in the hall at the time, and as they passed me, Mr. Waterton 
whispered in my ear, “Carter, get the ladies away into the grounds across the 
bridge; I want the others.” After no little manceuvering, I succeeded in 
doing this. I guessed what was Mr. Waterton’s intention, and determined to 
help him. After the ladies and I had gone over the drawbridge, the men, 
missing the ladies, went out to seek them. Mr. Waterton, unknown to them, 
had rung the hall bell and told a servant what he wished; and still accompa- 
nied them. At the door they saw the ladies with myself in the grounds, and 
were hastening to join us. Before leaving their attendant, however, they 
offered him some money. “ Sirs,” said Mr. Waterton, “ the servants here are 
not allowed to take gratuities; I thank you for the proffer, and wish you a 
pleasant journey home. I have felt honored by your visit and your compli- 
ments to me, an old, gray-haired man. I am Charles Waterton! Good day.” 
They stood for a short time astounded, as they remembered their allusions to 
the lunatic asylum at Wakefield, and to Mr. Waterton’s qualifications for 
being an inmate of the same. On arriving at the drawbridge, they found it 
was raised. They stood and waited on the banks; then they began to shout. 
Allin vain. The “old, gray-haired man” remained inexorable ; and one by 
one they waded across and rejoined their expectant and bewailing female 
companions on the other side. 

Another party, who had annoyed him by firing pistols in the park, he met 
at the entrance of his house, and both horrified and_frightened them, by 
running up the Corinthian pillars which sup re 
barefooted and bareheaded, where he’sat an 1 ir 8 
retired without entering. He had a wonderffj 

the park I used 
he seldom at home 











and could use them almost.like hands. In clim 
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wore socks), and using both hands and feet went up like a monkey. The 
simple Yorkshire people all thought him more than “cannie,” and while 
they feared his (to them) supernatural gifts and wisdom, they loved him for 
his invariable kindness and ceaseless charity. 

Plain and frugal in his living, temperate in food, drink and sleep, his life, 
reaching back and retaining many characteristics of the past, contrasted the 
present sameness with experiences much more varied, but now almost forgot- 
ten. Rising always at three in the morning, he gave an hour, as he said, “ to 
the health and preservation of the soul,” and was then ready for the occupa- 
tions and the pursuits of the day. 

His hospitality was kind and generous ; a stewed carp from the lake carried 
you back to the “ good old times,” and furnished a dish not soon to be for- 
gotten. 

To those who knew him well, there was something remarkably genial in the 
society of the good “ old squire,” and his manner of recciving them and bid- 
ding them adieu will long be remembered by his friends. 

His conversation and manners had a peculiar quaint charm, such as comes 
of ancestry, of ancient riches, and a polished education, enlivéned by a spark- 
ling wit. 

His bed was frequently the floor of his room, with a stone for his pillow. 
He told me he slept soundest and best so. Another strange custom he had 
was, every Spring and Autumn, in the months of May and October, to bleed 
himself in the arm. The last time I met him, at Leeds, at the house of a 
friend of his with whom I was staying, a Dr. Hobson, in Park Square, he bled 
himself. The doctor attempted in vain to dissuade him. He would not 
listen; and notwithstanding his own acknowledgment that “he felt very 
great difficulty in recovering the strength he lost through it,” he persisted in 
doing it to the very last. 

In attachment to his religion, he was as zealous as his great ancestor, Sir 
Thomas More, whose clock, brought from the house at Chelsea, still tolls the 
hours at Walton Hall. 

His undoubting faith, and the consolations it afforded him, might, indeed, 
be envied by some of those who worship at other altars. 

He had a wonderful gift of acquiring the confidence of animals. No bird 
seemed to fear him, no insect cared to sting or annoy him, and I have seen 
him handle serpents with the coolest impunity. 

During his stay at Dr. Hobson’s, above mentioned, several doctors in Leeds 
hearing that he had lately received a case of cobras from India, asked him if 
he would allow them to try experiments with them, and, any day he would 
himself like to appoint, they would come over to Walton Halland meet him, 
bringing with them several dogs, cats and fowls. He fixed a day in the fol- 
lowing week. At the appointed time, punctually to the hour, we arrived, for 
I accompanied Dr. Hobson. 

As many of the doctors had no time to waste, and other appointments to 
attend, we were at once shown into Mr. Waterton’s library, where we found 
on a large, og leal table, the box of snakes—a sort of cage with a sliding 
door, something Tiki foofef an old-fashioned wooden rat-trap. 

No Charles ver, made his appearance. A quarter of an 


hour, half an dourselm still he came not. The doctors began to get 
i smbering their patients awaiting them. 
At length the old@@@i§f them, a Dr. Garlick (since dead), an old man, got up 
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and said: “ Well, gentlemen, I cannot stay much longer; I shall be forced to 
go; it is a great pity to have come over here for no purpose.” The others all 
assented. “Well,” said Dr. Garlick, “whatsay you Teale? Iwilllift gently the 
trap-door and when a serpent slips out its head I will push the door on its 
neck and hold it there, if you will come and take it.” So they agreed, but 
whether the door hitched in its descent, or Dr. Garlick got nervous, I know 
not ; I only know alarge snake came out altogether and forthwith coiled itself 
on the floor, erecting an inflated hood and an angry head. How we all go* 
out of the room I cannot say. Some leapt out of the window; Dr. Hobson 
(a portly man) and I got jammed together in the doorway, from whence we 
were fcrcibiy ejected by the frantic pushes of those within. Poor Dr. Garlick 
sprained his ankle in leaping out of the window. 

As we were bemoaning and lamenting the mishap, a pleasant, cheery voice— 
the voice of Charles Waterton—saluted our ears, “ Good morning, gentlemen ; 
what is the matter; you seem troubled?” 

He was quickly told what had happened. “Oh, come along,” said he, “I 
will soon make it right.” 

We followed him to the room door and there halted. He opened the door, 
first looked, and then quietly walked in, went straight up to the serpent, put 
out his hand, and with a swift motion, so swift I did not see it, caught it by 
the neck and tkere held it. ‘“ Now, gentlemen, what do you wish to do with 
it?” 

They made several experiments with the dogs and cats; with what result 
I could not now accurately say. After biting thrice it refused to bite any 
more, and it was put aside. 

“ Do you wish another?” said Mr. Waterton. 

The doctors saia they did. He then quietly lifted the door, put in his 
hand, and just sayirg, “ which of them?” gently thrust the others aside and 
pulled forth the one pointed out, himself unharmed and unbitten. Never 
have I seen, except in the case of the Serpent Charmers in Egypt and India, 
such perfect coolness and immunity in handling venomous snakes. What is 
the charm they use? Can any one tell? Mr. Waterton possessed it, what- 
ever it is. 

He died at the age of eighty-three, eccentric to the very last. He left be- 
hind him singular instructions concerning his funeral. A mausoleum for the 
reception of his body had long been erected at the upper end of the lake, be- 
neath the overhanging shade of two venerable oak trees. The body was to be 
borne to its last home across the water in boats—not by land—and thus the 
coffin was carried on a floating bier, followed by the mourners and their 
friends in boats. Mr. Waterton’s own boat last, unoccupied—and thus the 
author of the Wanderings made his last voyage. 

Kighty-three being his age, that number of aged persons were invited to 
his funeral, and to each were given a loaf of bread and sixpence. 

I cannot close this short account of my own personal reminiscences of 
Waterton better than in Thackeray’s own words regarding him, for they are 
every word true: 

“A friend who belongs to the old religion took me, last week, into a church 
where the Virgin lately appeared in person to a Jewish gentleman, flashed 
down upon him from heaven in light and splendor celestial, and, of course, 
converted him. My friend bade me look at the picture, and, kneeling down 
beside me, I know, prayed with all his honest heart that the truth might 
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shine down upon me, too; but I saw no glimpse of heaven at all, I saw but 
a poor picture, an altar with blinking candles, a church hung with tawdry 
stripes of red and white calico. The good, kind W., went away, humbly say- 
ing, ‘That such might have happened again if Heaven so willed it.’ I 
could not but feel a kindness and admiration for the good man. I know that 
his works are made to square with his faith, that he dines on a crust, lives as 
chastely as a hermit, and gives his all to the poor.” 

An able scholar, a thorough gentleman, a sincere Christian, was that simple, 
kind old Yorkshire Squire, whose epitaph, written by himself in Latin, I sub- 
join: 

“Pray for the soul of Charles Waterton, born June, 1782, died May, 1865, 
whose weary bones rest here.” 











THE FURROW. 


Y coulter through the greensward glides; 
The Furrow leaves the shining share, 
And in its mother’s bosom hides 
Its crown of emerald hair. 


With secret joy I watch the mold, 

In color mingling black and gold, 

From the green meadow’s lap unrolled 
And crumbling to the air. 


That shifting thread of common earth— 
One instant sod, another, soil— 
How many germs of life have birth 
In its untwisting coil ! 
The secrets Nature holds most dear 
For man’s support, lie hidden here, 
And silent wait from year to year 
The magic touch of toil. 


And so I follow round and round, - 

The greensward shrinking as I go, 
Till all is changed to mellow ground 

When the bright seed I sow. 
O, Furrow! safe my treasures keep! 
Nourish the young grain while I sleep, 
That I who plant in faith, may reap 

In gladness ere the snow. © 

Henry WHITTAKER, . 

















THE STORY OF ULYSSES. 





An Episope rrom Dr. Parsons’ TRANSLATION OF THE INFERNO OF DANTE. 





THE ARGUMENT. 

Fottowine Virgil to the shades below, Dante comes to a place in hell called Male- 
bolge, a place divided into many vast pits or trenches. In the seventh pit are found 
thieves and many sorts of robbers; especially one that stole the communion plate from 
a church in Pistoja, a town within twenty miles or so of Florence. In the eighth pit 
are those who fraudulently gave bad counsel ; ill-advisers; wicked men that persuaded 
others to wrong. Chief among these, is the great incarnation of cunning, Ulysses. 
He is confined within the limits of an everlasting flame that glides from place to place, 
smoke-like, uncertain, restive, but subdued. But let the poet tell the rest : 


a 


S in that season when with less concealed 
A A face he shines, who fills the world with light; 
When to the gnat the weary fly doth yield, 
The peasant, resting on some neighbor height 
Beholds the fire-flies in the vale below, 
Wherein he ploughs, or trims his vines perchance, 
So many flames this eighth pit, all a-glow, 
Showed when its depth I fathomed with my glance, 
And as whom once the avenging bears befriended, 
Beheld Elijah’s chariot whirled on high, 
When up to heaven the soaring steeds ascended, 
And he in vain pursued them with his eye ; 
Since he could only see the leaping flame 
As heavenward, like a little cloud, it went; 
Thus through the gulf, in motion just the same, 
Glided these fires, but hid the prey they pent: 
For every flame a sinner folded in, 
I stood so bending o’er the bridge, to look, 
That I had fall’n, though pushed I had not been, 
Save that such grasp of a rough crag I took. 
My guide, who marked me thus attentive gaze, 
Said : “ In those fires the spirits are confined, 
Each in his garment of consuming blaze.” 
“ Master,” I answered, “ thou confirm’st my mind: 
Even now my thought I was about to speak ; 
But who is tenant, say, of yonder fire 
That rises there with a divided peak, 
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As ’twere the Theban brothers’ funeral pyre.” 
He answered me: “ Within that martyrdom 
The great Ulysses burns, with Diomed : 
Together thus to vengeance they have come, 
As once, on earth, to deeds of wrath they sped. 
And in their flame full bitterly they groan 
The stratagem of that famed wooden steed, +- 
By means whereof the gate was open thrown 
Whence issued forth the noble Roman seed. 
There for that craft whence, even of life bereft, 
Deidamia still bewails her lord, 
Her lost Achilles, yea, and for the theft 
Of Troy’s Palladium they have meet reward.” 
“ Master,” I said, if in that flame of theirs 
That sparkleth so, they have the power of speech, 
I pray, and pray thee with a thousand prayers, 
That thou refuse not what I now beseech. 
Wait till the horned flame this way shall move, 
See with what eagerness I toward it bend. 
“Thy prayer,” he answered, “ greatly I approve, 
And to thy wish a large acceptance lend, 
But let thy tongue trom further talk refrain, 
Leave me to parley, for I well divine 
All thy desire: they haply might disdain, 
Greeks as they were, this common speech of thine.” 
So when the flame had slid along to where 
The time and place seemed fitting to my guide, 
I heard lim in this form accost its glare: * 
“Stay, O ye twain, that in one fire abide! 
If in my life [ was deserving aught, 
If much or little I deserved of you, 
When in the world my lofty verse I wrought, 
Let one his wanderings, to his death, run through.” 


i, 


The larger horn of that old flame began 
To curl and quiver, and amurmur woke, 
As when the wind a fluttering fire doth fan : 
Then as it were the very tongue that spoke, 
Swaying its summit to and fro, it sent 
This utterance forth: “ When, for a year and more, 
Circe had held me near Cajeta pent, 
Ere yet Aineas had so named the shore, 
I ’scaped her spell: but not my gentle boy, 
Nor pious reverence for mine aged sire, 
Nor the due love that should have warmed with joy 
My dear Penelope, could quell the fire 
Of my deep wish the world, and human worth, 
And human vices, too, to understand ; 
But on the broad high seas I ventured forth 
With one sole vessel and that little band 
Who ne’er deserted my attempt the while ; 
And coasted either shore as far as Spain, 
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Far as Marocco and Sardinia’s isle, 
And all that bathe in the surrounding main. 
* * * * * * * * 
At last when old, and slow with life’s decline, 
We reached the strait where Hercules, of yore, 
His boundary set, in everlasting sign 
That none that ocean farther should explore. 
On the right hand receding Seville lay ; 
On the left, Ceuta sank in ocean’s breast : 
Then I: ‘0, brothers who have stemmed your way, 
Through many thousand perils to the West, 
To this brief vigil which remains to run 
Of your worn senses, grudge not, I entreat, 
The knowledge of the world beyond the sun, 
Untrod as yet by any mortal feet : 
Consider, men, the seed from which ye grew: 
To live like brutes ye surely were not formed, 
But virtue still and knowledge to pursue ’— 
With this brief speech my comrades’ minds I warmed, 
Till for the voyage they so keenly yearned 
To hold them back I vainly had essayed ; 
Therefore our rudder to the morn we turned, 
For our mad flight, and wings of oars we made. 
Still toward the left our constant course we steered, 
Till night saw all the stars that spangle o’er 
The other pole, and ours no longer reared 
Its glittering host above the ocean floor. 
* * * * * * * * 
Five times the moon had now renewed her ray ; 
Five times the light had failed beneath her rim, 
Since first we entered on our lofty way ; 
When lo! a mountain, in the distance, dim ; 
So high a peak before I never saw: 
We joyed, but soon our joy became lament ; 
For from the new-found land arose a flaw, 
That on our vessel’s bow its fury spent. 
Three times with all the waves it whirled us round; 
At the fourth whirl the stern was lifted high, 
Down went the prow, as best by Him was found, 
And o’er our heads the ocean closed for aye. 
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HE University of Paris claims to date back to the time of the great 

Frankish Emperor Charlemagne, and to have originated with the schools 

which he is said to have established, examining the students himself. How- 
ever that may be, it is one of the very oldest Universities of Europe. 

All through the Middle Ages it was, like the other Universities, a sort of 
small kingdom ; independent of royal laws and municipal ordinances ; touchy, 
turbulent, and even rascally and murderous, in acting lawlessly, or in aveng- 
ing real or fancied insults from without. Philip Augustus, by express edict 
freed the University from the jurisdiction of the ordinary tribunals, and in 
those days its precincts were actually a regular fortification, on the military 
principles of the period—walled in, flanked with towers, and closed with 
strong gates. 

The students were banded together for good or evil, much as was the old 
Fire Department of New York City, but in a far closer and stronger manner, 
having their great city castle, a mode of life organized entirely apart from 
that of the citizens around them, and the strong moral support of the inde- 
pendent University jurisdiction, courts, prisons and punishments, all used to 
maintain the faculty as against the students, but to maintain faculty and stu- 
dents together as against everybody else. 

Whenever a dispute came up, and the University seemed likely to be beaten, 
the faculty used to strike; that is, they stopped the lectures, and threatened 
to remove from the city to some other one, and thus they had their way. 
Under Louis 1X., known as Saint Louis, the students were not only the row- 
dies of Paris, but they went armed, robbed and murdered citizens, outraged 
their wives and daughters, and acted like soldiers who have taken a city by 
storm. The only thing to be done was to excommunicate them once in a 
while, and even that did not keep them quiet very long. In the year 1407 the 
Provost of the Merchants of Paris, an officer having summary criminal juris- 
diction, seized and hung twd students, who had committed robbery and murder. 
The University was instantly up and doing; made its stock threat of remov- 
ing from Paris ; and bestirred itself with so much wrath and vigor that the poor 
Provost was forced to go in public procession to the gallows, take down the 
two corpses, kiss them in token of apology, and bury them with solemn pub- 
lic honors. 

The wild, ungovernable, headstrong love of freedom, which in those days 
kept the students fighting, and robbing, and murdering, and rebelling, is in- 
variably present now in every college, and makes all the disturbances and 
troubles of those institutions. Only a “ charivari,” a fantastic midnight pro- 
cession, an absurd mess of secret society fanfaronading, or, at most, the foolish 
brutality of “ hazing the Fresh,” is the extent of the license which civilization 
will now endure. Indeed, the tribulations of the Freshmen at Harvard or 
Yale, are the “ apostolical successors” of the “ Deposition” of the German 
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Universities, and of the ceremonial annoyances inflicted at the University of 
Paris upon the béjawnes (becs-jaunes, yellow-bills, fledglings) or newly arrived 
students there. 

The neighborhood in Paris in which the students live is called the Quartier 
Latin, or Latin Quarter. It has also been called le pays Latin, and Latium ; 
these names descending down from the time when Latin was the only language 
allowed to be either written or spoken by the students as a vernacular. As 
a nest of free thought, it has, since the Reformation, been sometimes called 
“Te petit Genéve”—the Little Geneva. The Latin Quarter is on the western 
side of the Seine, just across the river from the island or ancient “cité” of 
Paris, and consists of a net of streets containing the chief institutions for edu- 
cating the students, and their boarding-houses, restaurants, and other resorts. 

The youths who come to Paris from all parts of France, with the avowed 
object of prosecuting their studies, are ordinarily from sixteen to nineteen 
years of age, and, having passed through a provincial collegiate education, are 
considered by their parents competent to follow, at Paris, under the most dis- 
tinguished professors of the day, the studies whigh are to complete their prep- 
aration for active life. The income of one of these students may be reck- 
oned, on an average, at 1,500 francs, or $300; beside presents from the father 
and loving mother, and without counting an occasional doctor’s bill, sent 
home for liquidation, and which goes far to replenish the boy’s empty purse— 
emptied, too, by excess of spirits and health. There are, of course, many 
students who are allowed a much more liberal income, and a few—but these 
are very few—who receive less. 

First of all, the students must be lodged. To this end, there are in the 
Quartier Latin numerous hotels, or, rather, furnished lodging-houses. Such 
are the hotels of Normandy, of Berry, of Languedoc, etc.; these provincial 
names being given with the intention of drawing to them students from those 
countries. In these hotels, the price of a furnished room varies from twenty- 
five to thirty francs a month, including attendance; that is, sweeping the 
rooms, etc. The attendance generally consists of a fat, strong, homely country 
lass. Her physique must be powerful, for a prettier or less solid girl might 
be too much exposed to temptation and danger. The furniture invariably 
consists of a bed, a chest of drawers, a writing-table and small stand, three 
or four chairs, a small carpet and an arm-chair. Perhaps there are a few 
cheap prints in wooden frames, representing some celebrity of the opera 
or ballet, or the adventures of Telemachus. Of course I am not now speak- 
ing of rich young men, who probably have rooms quite too well furnished. 

It is easily understood that, with a total yearly budget of 1,500 francs, the 
student cannot dine at Véfour’s, or at the Café de Paris, or “Aux Trois Fréres.” 
But there are in the Quartier Latin numerous restaurants within reach of the 
slimmest purse. Neither must you imagine that the restaurants of the 
Quartier have the mean and squalid appearance presented by those of the 
like price in other parts of Paris. You may sit in any of the houses of re- 
freshment frequented by the students without any fear of being approached 
by any but respectable and even well-dressed persons. Many of the habitués 
of more expensive parts of Paris come here for their meals, for the sake of 
saving money, which is afterward devoted to other pleasures. At the head 
of all the restaurateurs of this quarter stands Flicoteau, or, rather, the 
successor of that great man, and Viot, in the Rue de la Harpe, to the right as 
you leave the medical college. Viot’s saloon is immense, and ornamented 
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with magnificent mirrors. I do not exaggerate when I say that from 4 to 6 
P. M. more than eight hundred students take their meals at that place. I do 
not mean that the living is so good here as at the Rocher de Cancale; but a 
student’s stomach accommodates itself to everything; besides, the table cloth 
is always clean, and the forks and spoons, as in all other restaurants (strange 
as it sounds, at the price paid), are of silver. The waiters are all men, not, 
as in most places of the same sort in Paris, women. Many students spend 
not more than sixteen or eighteen sous for each meal. For example: Soup, 
three sous; meat (joint), six sous; vegetables, three sous; pudding, etc., two 
sous; bread, two sous; total, sixteen sous. 

As to wine, it is a luxury that the waiter does not even mention, and wil! 
not bring, unless requested so to do. There are, again, other restaurants 
4 pria fixé, or at a fixed price, of twenty-two or twenty-six sous, or ten sous 
less if a certain number of tickets for meals are bought; and for this price 
the student can choose from four dishes, and enjoy his decanter of wine and 
dessert. And yet, the keepers of these restaurants must make money, for it 
is certainly not from philanthropic motives that they feed students. 

The lucky men who spend five or six dollars for a meal may laugh at the 
detuils of the fare above described; but in this maaner many a famous orator, 
great painter or lawyer has spent years of his life—perhaps his happiest. In- 
quire of any who have seen these places; ask these very men who, in their 
youth, lived frugally at these tables, whether far merrier laughter and gayer 
conversation is not heard there than in the first-class, orderly, aristocratic 
hotels of the great capital ! 

Often, three or four youths from the same town, the same village, sit down 
at one table, and then watch how happy and animated is the conversation. 
One of them, mayhap, has received a letter from his home; what noisy com- 
mentaries on the village news, on the late marriages, on the changes that will 
be found on their return home for the vacation! What youthful escapades, 
young loves, are pleasantly enumerated! What literary discussions, often- 
times comical and racy enough, on the opera or the comedy! Among such 
conversations one hardly notices whether the steak is tough or not, or the 
potato sufficiently cooked. 

There are, it is true, in the Quartier Latin, some few houses where lonely 
widows eke out a miserable income by taking in boarders, and where the fare 
is a little better than can be had at a restaurant for the same price. But the 
students, who, above all things, love liberty, accommodate themselves ill to 
the fixed hours of a boarding-house. Thus it is that the greater part prefer 
restaurants and hotels. ' 

Allowing an average monthly expense of twenty-five francs for a room, and 
forty-five francs for food (some students breakfast at a restaurant on a steak, 
others at home on bread and cheese) we have an average expense of seventy 
francs a month, for board and lodging only. With the remainder of his in- 
come the student finds himself in clothes and pays for his “ menus plaisirs.” 
College books, college fees, and subscription to college funds are generally paid 
by the generous father. 

These college fees, which are only fifteen. francs quarterly, must be paid 
very regularly. Many of the students appear at college only on this occasion. 
For many years the professors have given up the old custom of having a 
daily roll-call, judging, very rightly, that lectures attended merely for the pur- 
pose of fulfilling the formality of answering “here” to one’s name, are not 
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likely to be profitable, and that auditors, or rather spectators, brought there 
only by this motive are more likely to annoy the class than to benefit them- 
selves. Besides, as to the lectures on law, which, unlike those on medicine, 
repose not on positive facts, but on abstract theories, they are perhaps thought 
hardly proper to fix the attention of young people. Many of the scholars are 
contented to make up for a year’s idleness by one or two months’ earnest appli- 
cation just before the examinations, or the reading in Public of the Theses, 
that grand and last obstacle, which, once surmounted, gives the lucky candi- 
date (chosen by ballot) the right to walk the courts of the “ Pas Perdu” while 
waiting for a brief. 

Ah! that’s a solemn day, this same day of the Theses. The emotions have 
been great on each successive examination, and the joy deeply felt when a 
success has been achieved; but after these examinations there were always 
other hindrances to be removed, while to be the successful essay writer of the 
year removes them all. There are among the law students some “ plodders,” 
as they are called, some who never let pass a word dropped by the professors, 
and go even to the length of taking notes! These present themselves with 
confidence for examination, strong in the security of their own conscience, 
and confident in the good results of their labors during the year; but, unfor- 
tunately, they are not in the majority. 

The examinations once or twice a year are the only thorns that trouble the 
joys of our friends the students of the Quartier Latin; except that slight 
drawback it is a pleasant life, without trouble or care; a life where trifles 
amuse, and where one does not feel ennui or become wearied of his daily 
pleasures. 

Among the pleasures of the students must be named the balls in the 
“ Grande Chaumiere d’ Eté” on the Boulevard Mont St. Parnasse, where an 
orchestra makes dance-music, where there are Swiss or Russian mountains to 
slide on; arbors and shrubberies where the young gentlemen may flirt, and 
a “café” or saloon where they may feast it with a “ bavaroise” and biscuits, 
The “Chaumiére” of the Mont St. Parnasse is the paradise of all the neigh- 
boring grisettes, as it is the paradise of the students, their usual companions ; 
and in reality there exists great sympathy of morals, manners and heart 
between the two classes. Both are without care for the future, taking time 
and pleasure as they come, amusing themselves with to day’s joys, and caring 
nothing for the uncertainties of the morrow. While in other parts of Paris, 
in the Quartier St. Denis, for example, it is the young clerks, the commercial 
youths of Paris, as they call themselves, that play the part of lover and 
seducer to the working girls, in the Quartier Latin, this part is played by 
the student alone; and by virtue (if the term be not misapplied) of his easy 
and comparatively gentlemanly deportment, he enacts it in such a manner as 
to contribute greatly to his success. 

After the hotels, the restaurants and the “Chaumiére”’ we must not omit in 
our topography of the Quartier Latin, the book-shops and lecture-rooms. 
In the book-shops of this part of Paris, it is not the novels, or volumes of 
sentimental poetry, or “ yellow-covered literature” that are in greatest de- 
mand. . . Around the Medical College are to be found for sale “no end” 
of scientific works on surgery and medicine, on Therapeutics and Physiology ; 
next door may be found all the instrum&nts necessary to cut off your leg or 
arm, and all the windows are adorned with colored plates representing men 
skinned and dissected, or with every articulation laid bare. . . As you near 
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the Law College, the shops have another appearance ; here are to be found all 
the works of Cujas, the “Institutes” of Justinian, commentaries on the 
“Code Napoleon,” the latest works of Delvincourt, of Pothier or Carré, and 
of all the other judicial luminaries. Besides, there are to be found all the 
Latin and Greek authors ; the Rue Saint Jacques making a specialty of Virgil, 
Homer, Thucydides and Ovid, and their ancient brethren. 

There are also to be found in this quarter of Paris reading rooms, where, 
for five or six francs a month, a student can sit the whole day and night, if he 
will, and thus save the cost of the fuel and light he would have to use at his 
rooms. Here, also, are to be found all the daily papers and periodicals. The 
most celebrated of these reading rooms is that in the Place de |’Odeon, 
where, in addition to the books, newspapers and magazines usually found in 
other reading rooms, may be consulted almost any work required by a law 
or medical student. Here it is that students often meet in discussion over 
their studies, their plans, or their examinations. 

The Luxembourg is the favorite walk and resort of the students during the 
fine weather; and the Emperor, by ordering the cutting down of some 
favorite avenues of trees in this part of Paris, has brought down upon him 
the disfavor of almost every resident of the Quartier Latin. A short while 
ago the students’ public opinion rose so high and so angrily against this alter- 
ation that several arrests were made among the youths frequenting the col- 
leges, some of whom have not yet been released. 

The Luxembourg is a magnificent garden, with its shady walks, its avenues 
of tall trees, its retired nooks and cool retreats; here one does not, as in the 
Tuileries, feel the dust or hear the noise of wheels. It is far pleasanter than 
the Tuileries, but has the disadvantage of being far from the centre of Paris. 
It is little frequented by any but students and grisettes, and consequently ap- 
pears somewhat dull. Nurses with their children, and ladies who bring their 
work and sit on a bench busily engaged all day while their little ones amuse 
themselves around them, also visit the gardens of the Luxembourg, but add 
little to its cheerfulness. Many five-act comedies, many startling novels, 
many revolutionary plans, many impressive sermons and profound orations 
have owed their birth to quiet walks in the gardens of the Luxembourg. 

It seems natural that the ruins of the Odeon, always in sight from the spot, 
should cause the ideas of the idle students to run in the dramatic and tragic 
channels which they love to occupy. That beautiful edifice, twice burnt 
within twenty years, remained standing, or rather its walls did, till very 
lately, a mournful monument. The Odeon, now rebuilt, and where for the 
first time were repeated the Vépres Siciliennes, the Comédiens, and the 
Machabeus, is now only occasionally visited by a strolling troop of minstrels 


or mountebanks, Adieu, Quartier Latin! Au Revoir ! 
* & # 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
AT SEA. 


6¢ TJOW thoroughly I enjoy this!” Archie cried, laying down Bettina’s 

grand parasol in a pool of salt-water on one of the seats, and push- 
ing her hat back a little from her forehead. “The ball was very well, but 
this is better. I think boating is better than anything else in the world, Mr. 
Durant.” 

Whatever Archie did was, while she did it, better than anything else in the 
world. Gerald looked at the girl, and actually sighed to think that these 
were his last ten minutes with her. How blank all would be without the 
bright face, the joyous voice, this evening! How rosy life might be with this 
sweet contagion of enjoyment ever present! How hard, in short, it would be 
to return to Lucia and to the Court after Archie Wilson and Morteville! 

“T can enjoy nothing heartily to-day, Miss Wilson. I am saying good-by 
to you, you must remember.” 

“And going back to London and all your London friends,” she returned, 
quickly. “I shall miss you more to-morrow than you will miss me.” 

To-morrow! The word had a strange sort of knell in it just now. Was 
this happy intimacy, this brigist interchange of youthful jests, fancies, hopes— 
all but love—to be indeed cold and dead forever to-morrow? They remained 
silent, both of them; Archie’s eyes fixed yearningly upon the dim white cliffs 
of England across the channel, and Gerald’s upon her face. The boatman, 
meanwhile, thinking, in perfect good faith, that they were fellow-passengers 
bound for the Lord of the Isles, and hoping, perhaps, to be in time to pick up 
a second fare, pulled on straight for the steamer out in the Roads. 

“ Nous voila!” he remarked aloud, almost, it seemed to Archie, before the 
measured fall of the sculls had sounded a score of times. ‘“ Monsieur and 
madame ought already to be on board.” 

Gerald took out his watch and declared that there were still ten minutes to 
spare. ‘ Would you really like to go on board, or shall we remain as we are?” 
he added, to Archie. “TI think this is much the pleasantest.” 

“No,” said Miss Lovell, dreading, she scarcely knew why, to go through 
any more lonely farewells. ‘“ I should really like to go on board with you for 
& minute or two, unless you mind it. It will seem almost as: if I had seen 
you part of the way.” 

The boat was now alongside of the steamer, and a couple of stout English 
arms were already outstretched to help Archie up the companion-ladder. As 
Gerald was about to follow her, the boatman took off his cap and demanded 
39 
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his fare, one franc each. “Oh, very well,” said Gerald, “perhaps I may as 
well pay you at once. Two francs, and how much for mademoiselle’s return?” 

He spoke in excellent’ French, as far as grammar went, but his accent, I sup- 
pose, had something alien about it; something, at all events, that was alien 
to the ear of a Morteville boatman. To return? but nothing—nothing. 
There was nothing to pay for returning; he meant with his empty boat. 

Gerald, however, tossed another franc into his hand. “ Wait on this side,” 
he cried, when he had ran up on the deck, and was looking down at the boat- 
man’s perplexed face, “ we shall be off in five minutes.” 

“ Mais oui, monsieur, vous partirez dans cing minutes. Merci, monsieur, 
merci ma petite dame.” And then, with a heightened opinion of Englishmen 
as regards their generosity rather than their sense, he quietly pulled off toward 
shore, and Gerald led Archie to the after part of the vessel. 

She was as much amused as a child with everything she saw on deck, and 
asked Gerald presently if she might go down and see the cabin. 

“ Well, if we have time,” he answered, “although I don’t think there is 
much you would care to see there. How long before we leave?” he called 
after the steward who was passing at the moment. “Five minutes, still. 
Well, then, we may run down and up again, Miss Wilson, but there will not 
be time for more.” 

They went down, and the atmosphere of the cabin, with ranges of human 
beings on all sides already preparing them:elves for sea-sickness, did not make 
Archie wish to linger there. As they came up the cabin-stairs the last bell 


rang. 
“And you will only have just time to leave the vessel,” said Gerald, taking 
her hand. “ Miss Wilson, the moment for saying good-by has come.” 


“Good-by, Mr. Durant,” she answered in rather a choked voice. ‘“ Good- 
by, and I hope some day we shall see each other again.” 

He whispered another word or two of tender regret at parting, as he hur- 
ried her across to the gangway by which they had come on board; then— 
Mr. Durant stood aghast! No boat was to be seen. He rushed across to the 
other side of the vessel, thinking that the boatman had mistaken his orders ; 
but nothing was to be discovered of him. The boat that had brought the last 
passengers was already half way back to the harbor; the steam up; the cap- 
tain in his place of command upon the bridge. 

“ Good heavens, this will never do!” cried Gerald, the whole seriousness of 
the situation breaking upon him far more vividly than it did on Archie, who 
stood quiet, and a little pale at saying good-by, but without any misgiving as 
to her own return. “Stop here for one moment, Miss Wilson, while I see 
what can be done.” 

He would have made his way, had it been possible, to speak to the captain 
at onee; but a tide of second-class excursionists, who were being driven for- 
ward by the steward, well-nigh pinned him to his place. He breasted the 
crowd manfully, and after two or three minutes’ hard fighting had gained the 
point he strove for; but these three minutes had been the loss of everything. 
The vessel was already in motion. He was lavish in his offers of money; 
but the captain was inflexible. 

Cases of this kind were constantly occurring among excursionists, he said; 
it might be as much as his command was worth to stop the vessel. If they 
had spoken sooner it might have been possible to lower one of the ship’s boats, 
but nothing could be done now. They would stop an hour or so at Calais, 
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and the lady might disembark there if she chose. The Calais fétes were going 
on; and she would be able to get back by another excursion-steamer to 
Morteville that afternoon. And this was the consolation Gerald had to bear 
back to Archie. 

For an instant after he had told her in what position she stood, Miss Lovell 
laughed aloud; thinking to herself what excellent fun this mistake was. 
Then, to Gerald’s horror, her lips trembled, and the great tears rushed up into 
her eyes. 

“Away! I'll not go away to Calais!” she cried, passionately. “That 
wicked boatman, to dare to leave me here. Oh, papa, papa!” And she 
stretched out imploring hands toward Morteville, already growing indistinct 
in the distance, while the tears not only gathered in her eyes, but rained down 
her cheeks. “I never meant it—you know I never meant it!” she sobbed. 
“Oh, I wish papa was here. I wish I had never left papa.” 

In his heart Gerald at this moment most devoutly wished it, too. The 
society of the prettiest woman in the world would have been dearly purchased 
to him by scenes or tears, or trouble of any kind. “ It's an awful bore, Miss 
Wilson ; I would have given anything for it not to have happened. But— 
well, crying can do no good, can it? and the boat stops at Calais, after all.” 

“ And, after all, I shall be a hundred miles from home still,” cried Archie, 
not without temper. “What good will Calais be to me? I wont go to 
Calais.” 

She looked so pretty as she made this assertion, her cheeks flushed up with 
childish passion, and the tears standing on her long eyelashes, that Gerald 
could not but be touched. If women will cry, it is a great thing when they 
know how to do it without getting ugly ; and, if the worst came to the worst, 
it would indisputably be pleasant to have Miss Wilson’s company—scenes 
and tears apart—as far as London. “ You shall not go to Calais or anywhere 
else, Miss Wilson, unless you like it; that is to say, if you don’t land at 
Calais you must come on to London, for the boat stops nowhere else, and I 
will see you off, or come with you, if you'll let me, by the Folkestone mail, 
and you will be home again early to-morrow morning.” 

“In time to meet the twelve o'clock train from Amiens?” 

“ Certainly ; long before that.” 

Gerald in reality knew nothing whatever about the hours of trains or 
steamers; but he spoke authoritatively, as men generally do in default of 
accurate knowledge, and Archie’s face brightened. It was consolation, at 
least, to know that she might be home in time to meet her father—for the 
thought of him, far more than of herself, troubled her ; consolation that, 
whether she landed at Calais or went on to London, she would certainly have 
time to get the silver-gray parasol back into its paper before Bettina’s return. 
And so, recovering her common sense, Miss Lovell dried away her tears, and 
even rallied her spirits, so far as to be very much amused, standing by 
Gerald’s side, and looking at the different objects along the coast all the way 
from Morteville to Calais. 

Her adventures, however, were not destined to end yet. As they neared 
the Calais pier, andwwhen again they were talking of saying good-by, Archie, 
to her horror, descried a whole crowd of Mortevilleites assembled there—Miss 
Marks, Captain Waters, all the Montacutes, and others—Mortevilleites who 
had gone over for the morning to the Calais fétes, and who were now waiting 
for the steamer to take them home. It had been her glory hitherto to shock 
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these people by her childish escapades; but that was at Morteville, at her 
father’s side. All her courage, all her sauciness, were gone with the sense of 
his protection ; and as the Lord of the Isles steamed up slowly alongside, she 
clung close to Gerald’s side, her vail pulled down over her face, and her heart 
beating too thickly for her to say a word. The tide had risen sufficiently for 
them to come close in; and Captain Waters recognized Gerald Durant, and 
called out a few friendly remarks to him from the pier. What a vile boat to 
have chosen for his return to London. He (Waters) wished, whatever the 
boat, that he was going there too. Had been boring himself all the morning 
at this atrocious féte, and was waiting now for some disgusting little French 
steamer to take him back to Morteville, et cetera. 

At the sound of Waters’s voice, Archie Lovell’s heart beat thicker and 
thicker. ‘“ Mr. Durant, what must I do?” she whispered. “ Decide for me, 
please. Tell me how you think my father would wish me to act. If I land 
here every one of these people will see me; if I go on, and come back by 
Folkestone, as you said, there will be a chance, at least, of their knowing 
nothing about it, wont there? And she clung with frightened, imploring 
eagerness to his arm. 

And Gerald Durant hesitated—the passengers already coming on board; 
every moment worth a year of common life to Archie—hesitated ; pressed 
her trembling hand closer; thought how charming it would be to have her 
with him still; how strangely fate seemed ever to bring Aim into temptation 
and mischance of every kind; how—— Nay, but I need not record his 
thoughts in full. He was simply true to his irresponsible, vacillating nature : 
sentimentalized when he should have acted; thought of the pleasant spending 
of aSummer’s day, not of the child’s life whose marring might depend so 
utterly upon his decision ; and in another five minutes the Lord of the Isles 
was on her course again—the possibility of Archie Lovell’s return gone. 

She stood silent until they were wholly out of sight of the people on the 
pier, then threw up her vail, and told Gerald, with a smile, that she felt quite 
brave now, and he need not be afraid of any more tears or tempers. For 
her father’s sake, she added, she thought that she had done right .to go on. 
It would have tortured him if the Morteville gossips had got up any stories 
about her going to Calais, and no doubt now she would be able to return 
home quietly before any of them were up to-morrow morning. How lucky 
that Jeanneton was safe away, and that she had the door-key in her own 
pocket ; and how pleasant it really was out here at sea! “As I must go to 
London whether I like it or not, I may as well enjoy going to London—may 
I not, Mr. Durant? Now that everything is inevitable, and that I am sure 
I'll be home before papa, I feel what fun it really is to run away. (I tried to 
run away once in Napoli when I was little, but a fisherman caught me, and 
gave me up to Bettina for two scudi.) And you—you look so miserable, Mr. 
Durant, as if you were a conspirator going to be caught and hung in chains 
the moment we arrive in London!” , 

“T am not at all miserable, Miss Wilson,” answered Gerald, a little con- 
fusedly ; for the girl’s desperate ignorance of evil did—now that it was too 
late—begin to awaken self-reproach in his heart. “I was only envying you 
your rare happiness of disposition. A Morteville ball, or a Morteville lug- 
gage-boat, or a Morteville excursion-steamer—you can @njoy them all alike! 
It is enough to make a man sad, you know, when he looks on at a child’s 
amusement, and remembers that he, alas! is a child no longer.” 
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But although his conscience stung him sharply for a moment, before half 
an hour was over Gerald had ceased to think whether he was to blame or not, 
and had returned to all his old delight in Archie’s society. His temperament 
always made him imperatively crave to be amused; and Archie always 
amused him! Their fellow-passengers, French and English; the different 
faces, as they grew white and grim, under the throes of on-coming sea-sick- 
ness ; every little ludicrous incident of the voyage, her quick perception 
seized upon, and put, for his benefit, into quaint and graphic language. She 
was excellent company always; but, above all, in travelling; for, from the 
time she was a baby, her father had always encouraged her bavard tongue at 
such times, and Archie had not been slow to profit by his leave to talk. How 
charming a Winter's yachting in the Meditterranean, or a Summer's sport in 
Norway, would be with such a companion, Gerald thought, as she chatted on: 
it was about the thousandth time that he had thought how charming some 
particular position of life would be with her; what a pity it was that all this 
fine sense of the ludicrous that made a woman so companionable was a miss- 
ing sense in Lucia. Poor Lucia! He had gone yachting with her once, he 
remembered, and she looked very green and plain, and cried because he would 
not attgnd on her when she was sea-sick, and wanted umbrellas and parasols 
and cloaks to be brought to her continually, under every fresh vicissitude of 
the complaint. Archie was not sick a bit. The healthy blood shone as bright 
through her clear skin on sea as on shore; the sun was not too hot for her or 
the wind too cold; in fine, she enjoyed herself and made him do the same, 
just as she had done through all the happy hours that they had spent 
together during the past week. Was it possible that the whole affair might 
be a serious one? that destiny, not accident, had brought about this strange 
voyage? that in spite of Lucia—of every hope—of every promise of his life, 
this blue-eyed child was to be his fate after all ? 

It was no time or place to talk sentiment now. A fresh breeze from the 
west began to blow as they neared the Foreland, and soon sea-sickness in all 
its Promethean forms was around them, “Could we get anywhere out of the 
way?” Archie asked, as victim after victim fell before the rising breeze. “I 
don’t feel ill a bit, but it certainly would be pleasanter if we could get away 
from all these people.” 

“ We could go upon one of the paddle-boxes,” answered Gerald, “ only that 
you are much too thinly clad, Miss Wilson. But if you would not mind 
wearing one of my coats upon your shoulders, I’ll tell Bennett to get you one, 
and then——” 

Just at this moment a stout, motherly-looking old lady, who had been sit- 
ting near them all the voyage, tottered abruptly to her feet, and with the 
choking terseness characteristic of sea-sickness, entreated Gerald to he'p her 
to the cabin-stairs. “If you'd like my cloak, take it,” she added, turning to 
Archie, as Gerald with his prompt good-nature, steadied one leviathan arm 
between both his hands; “ the cloak—on the seat there’”—and the inmates 
of the cabin and the steward, fortunately ascending the stairs at the moment, 
heard the rest. 

“Good old lady,” cried Miss Lovell. “The very thing I wanted! See, Mr. 
Durant, a scarlet cloak with a hood to it—home-made, evidently—and with 
the old lady’s initials neatly marked on a bit of tape at the back.” And then 
she put the cloak on—very picturesque and gipsy-like she looked in it—and 
ran up lightly, at Gerald’s side, to the top of the nearest paddle-box. “TI call 
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this delicious,” she cried, as the fresh air blew upon her face. “If my hat 
did not come off every minute, I should want nothing in the world. Mr. 
Durant, you couldn’t lend me a handkerchief to tie it on with, could you?” 

Gerald called to his valet who happened to be close at hand—wonderful to 
say of a valet, not ill—and five minutes later the superb Mr. Bennett handed 
to Miss Lovell an exquisitely embroidered piece of cambric that he had taken 
from his master’s valise for her use. 

“You don’t mean to say that this is a handkerchief for yourself?” said 
Archie, as she examined it. “ Why, it’s fitter for a girl, much, than fora 
man. Such fine batiste, and so beautifully stitched in lilac, and this fine em- 
broidered monogram in the corner! Mr. Durant, what a dandy you are!” 

“ A dandy without intending it,” said Gerald, carelessly. He rather liked 
Lucia to call him a dandy, but hated the word from Archie’s mocking lips. 
“T leave all such matters to Bennett. He filled a portmanteau full of these 
trumperies for me before we left Paris, but I have not looked at them yet. 
Take your hat off, Miss Wilson, I will hold it for you, and tie the handker- 
chief round your head—so. Now, do you feel that you have everything in 
the world you want? You ought, I am sure.” And Mr. Durant looked long 
and admiringly at the mignonne, brown face so well set off by the coquettish 
head-dress and scarlet cloak, and background of blue sky. 

“As far as dress is concerned, yes,” answered Miss Lovell; “but ”—she 
hesitated, and wondered whether she was committing an impropriety; then 
nature was too strong for her, and out the truth came, “but I wonder 
whether they give one dinner on board excursion-steamers. I am so 
hungry.” 

Mr. Bennett was called again in a moment, and a quarter of an hour later 
an excellent little impromptu pic-nic, consisting of chicken, ham, rolls, 
peaches and champagne, was brought up on the paddle-box. Miss Lovell 
partook of it with hearty appetite that no accident c check, and which on 
the present occasion was sharpened by the sea air; and Gerald ate too, but 
by’snatches ; and waited on Archie, steadying her plate and holding her tum- 
bler, and*‘laughing and jesting with her on her awkwardness every time that 
a lurch of the vessel made her clutch with her little brown hands at her 
chicken or her bread to prevent them from rolling from her lap. And so the 
time fled by. When they had finished their“meal they were already past the 
Foreland ;*an advancing tide helped them quickly along up the river; and at 
a few minutes after seven the distant chimneys and spires of the great city 
first rose before Archie Lovell’s excited eyes. 

It was a glorious August evening, and as the vessel steamed slowly up to 
London Bridge, the city, under the magic touch of sunset, seemed transfigured 
from its accustomed smoke and blackness into a veritable city-of the saints ; 
a city of porphyry, amethyst and gold. Rank above rank, far away over the 
west, lay serried hosts of crystalline, vermilion clouds, gradually dying into 
ether as they neared the delicate opal-green of the horizon. The Thames, not 
a volume of yellowish-gray mud, but the Thames of Turner, broke under the 
arches of a bridge into a thousand burning, diamond-colored flakes of light. 
Every barge-sail or steamer-funnel on the river glowed rosy-red; every 
squalid house and wall along the quays had received some subtle hue of vio- 
let or of amber to transmute its ugliness. Mast and cupola, dome and spire, 
river and wharf—the alchemy of sunset touched them all alike into beauty. 
And high above, for once not a heavy mass of smoke-colored lead, rose St. 
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Paul’s; in Archie’s sight a heaven-tinted dome bearing aloft the cross, a golden 
promise, a light, a hope to all the toiling restless city at its foot. 

Her heart beat as though with a new life. She had heard from Bettina 
that London was hideous, foggy, wicked; she saw it a majestic vity, a dream 
of golden sky and river, grand bridge and stately wharf, and heaven-tinted 
dome. What must existence be here! What noble lives must not men and 
women lead in such a place, compared to the lives they led in poor little 
towns like Morteville! How she hoped there would be time for her to see 
one London street—ah, yes, one would suffice; with its brilliancy and riches, 
and crowds of city-dressed people—before she had to start upon her journey 
home. In a sort of ecstacy she pressed her hand on Gerald’s arm as they 
were standing together on the deck, and made known this desire to him in a 
whisper. Cheapside, or Piccadilly, or Oxford Street, she said; mentioning 
the few London names she knew. Anywhere would do; but she would give 
all she possessed (two francs and a-half—poor Archie !—and the door-key) to 
see one street, with the shops gas-lit, before she left. 

The request, and the hand-pressure, and the up-turned glance from the 
mignonne face sent the blood to Gerald’s heart. A stronger man than he 
was, might, perhaps, have lost his coolness a little at such an hour, and alone 
with such a companion as Archie: and he stooped and whispered a few very 
sweet, very mad, words into the girl’s ear; words not absolutely disloyal as 
yet, not more disloyal than those he had already spoken when they stood 
together on the terrace by the sea at Morteville; but words such as Lucia 
Durant, could she have heard them, would for very certain not have ap- 
proved. 

Before Archie could answer, before she could even think how much or how 
little Gerald’s answer meant, the steamer had stopped. At once a hoarse 
Babel of meee sounds they seemed to her—greeted them from the 
wharf; the pent-up de of excursionists all eager to land, and untroubled by 
luggage, bore them resistlessly on toward the crowded, narrow gangway, and 
in another minute Archie Lovell’s feet, for the first time in her life, rested 
upon English ground. 


CHAPTER XV. 
MR. DURANT’S GENEROSITY. 


“Anp I have got the old lady’s cloak on still, Mr. Durant! What, in 
heaven’s name, am I to do with it?” Gerald and Miss Lovell had been driven 
from the Thames pier to the London Bridge station, and were now waiting 
until a sublimely indifferent clerk would condescend to give them information 
about the tidal train to Folkestone. “She told me, as we came up the river, 
I might wear it till we got to London; and then in the hurry of landing I 
forgot all about her and her cloak and everything else. What ought I to do 
with it?” 

“Keep it, if it is worth anything; leave it in the waiting-room if it is not,” 
said Gerald, unhesitatingly. ‘I wonder, Miss Lovell, that you should ask any 
questions on such a point.” 

“ Well, it really is old—old! and washed and mended,” said Archie, falling 
at once into Gerald’s easy morality, “so it can’t matter much to the owner 
whether it’s lost or not. I'll just keep it on for the present, and then, if I 
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find it too warm, leave it behind me somewhere. I would never like the 
prince or M. Gounod, or any of my partners, to see me land on the Morteville 
pier in it.” Only this last part of the remark Miss Lovell made to herself, 
not aloud. 

The sublimely-indifferent clerk now imparted to them that the tidal train 
for Folkstone left at half-past ten; in rather more than two hours, that 
was to say, from the present time, ‘“ And I can wait very well alone here at 
the station,” said Archie, a little shyly ; “and it is really time for us to say 
good-by. Mr. Durant, I have given you so much trouble, and I am so much 
obliged to you for your kindness!” They had only talked common-places 
since the last whisper of Gerald’s on board the steamer, and the girl turned 
her eyes away from him as she spoke. 

“ Would you rather be without me,” Miss Wilson? Say so, and I will go 
away at once,” 

“T don’t want to trouble you, Mr. Durant. I think you must have had 
quite enough of me without waiting any longer here.” 

“ And if I have not had enough of you? If I want exceedingly to stay 
and be of some use to you to the last?” 

She smiled, holding down her face still, and Gerald, instead of going away, 
told his valet, who, observant and mystified, was waiting a few yards from 
where they stood, to get a cab and take his luggage home at once. 

“ Without you, sir?” 

“Without me. I shan’t be home till late. I am going to spend the even- 
ing at Mr. Dennison’s in the Temple, most likely.” 

After which Mr. Bennett went off, thankful, whatever happened, that he 
had at length got the luggage fairly in his own hands, and could not by possi- 
bility be taken back to Morteville—a contingency he had several times spec- 
ulated on as quite in the power of his master’s companion to effect—and Mr. 
Durant and Archie were alone. 

“Do I look mad, or foreign, or what?” she whispered, coming up close 
to Gerald’s side. ‘These English people all stare at me so strangely as they 
go by.” 

Her face was flushed with excitement; her sailor’s hat, as the wind had left 
it, a little on one side; her long hair hanging over her neck and shoulders; and 
this disarray, and her singular beauty, added perhaps to the fact of her being 
dressed in white muslin and a scarlet cloak, undoubtedly made her look dif- 
ferent to the female British traveller ordinarily to be met with at this hour of 
the night at London stations. 

“Perhaps if we were to go to the waiting-room,” suggested Gerald, “you 
would ike to have tea or coffee, or something, and while they are getting it, 
you might——” 

“Make myself look human,” interrupted Archie. “All right, only you 
need not have hesitated. The faces of the people as they go by tell me plainly 
enough the kind of monster they think me.” And then she took Gerald’s 
arm and tripped off with him down the long-echoing passage that they were 
told led to the refreshment-room. Tripped with feet that seemed to tread on 
air, so happy was she. The voyage had been delightful enough, but these 
breathless after-adventures were better still; these crowds of strangers, this 
foreign tongue—for to hear English spoken about her was foreign to Archie; 
above all, the sense of being in London, and alone, without Bettina, without 
her father! Once, years ago, in Florence, she had got out upon the roof of 
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the six-storied house where they lodged, and gazed with intoxicated, wondrous 
delight upon the altered world at her feet. Something of the same delicious 
giddiness, the same sense of wrong-doing and danger, and intense excitement, 
all blent into one, was upon her now. Of coming to positive harm—harm 
from which all her future life should never thoroughly free her—she had no 
more fear than she had, as a child, of falling down and being killed upon the 
Florence pavement. 

In the refreshment-room a young person with an eighteen-inch waist, and 
shining black hair, @ /’imperatrice, received with supreme composure Gerald’s 
modest command of tea for two, and then, more than ever ashamed of herself 
from a certain expression she had read in the superb young person’s eyes, 
Miss Lovell found her way to the ladies’ waiting-room. The typical occu- 
pants of ladies’ waiting-roums were there. A fierce old maid, sitting bolt up- 
right by the table, guarding eleven packages and a bird-cage, all of which she 
tried with a glare to clutch every time any one looked at her; a farmer's 
daughter, on her way from Somerset to a situation in Kent, who asked imbee 
cile questions, and jumped up, with her face on fire, every time she heard a 
door open or a bell ring ; a stout lady maternally occupied with a stout infant 
in a corner; and a thin lady with six children, out of temper, two nurses, a 
baby, bottles, food, toys, and children’s luggage of all kinds, filling up the re- 
maining portions of the room. Every woman and child present stared up with 
open eyes at Archie; the old maid by the table clutched her parcels tight, and 
shook her head meaningly at the thin lady, as much as to say, “ You see I 
was right, madam. No knowing what sort of characters you may meet when 
you travel.” 

“ Dressing-room to the right,” cried an austere personage, the presiding 
official of the place, who was sitting with her hands before her, on the only 
comfortable chair the room afforded ; and into the dressing-room Miss Lovell, 
more and more ashamed of herself, fled fer refuge. There was a light from a 
gas-burner about twenty feet high, and a tall, dim looking-glass, and some 
very dark-complexioned water; no towels, no soap: can railway companies 
be expected to care how ladies wash their carnal hands? but provision for 
the spirit in the shape of large, printed texts on placards round the walls; 
a Bible and Prayer-book on a little deal table ; also a missionary box. Miss 
Lovell dipped her face into water, and dried it on Mr. Durant’s fine lawn 
handkerchief, which she happened to have left in the pocket of the cloak ; pinned 
all her rebellious locks as tight and smooth as they would lie around her 
head ; put her sailor’s hat on straight, arranged the old red cloak decorously, 
and pulled down her blue gauze vail close over her face. 

As she walked demurely back in this improved condit.on, she had the satis- 
faction of finding that the people stared at her somewhat less. ‘“ Which 
shows that it was nothing but my hair that made me look odd!” she re- 
marked, seating herself opposite to Gerald, after ridding herself of her cloak 
and hat like a child, and tossing them down on achair. “It’s all very well 
to follow papa’s picturesque tastes in Morteville, but directly I come to Eng- 
land—I mean, if I ever come here—I shall take very good care to look like 
other people. Now, I wonder,” abruptly, “what your cousin Lucia would 
have thought if she had seen me a few minutes ago?” 

The mere suggestion made Gerald wince. What would Lucia—what would 
any one who knew Lucia—think of his companion at this moment? She was 
looking prettier than ever; her face aglow from its recent bath; her bright, 
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wet hair negligently coiled round her head; her little brown hands clasped 
together on the table, as she leaned forward to speak to him; her blue eyes 
all alight with animation as they looked full into his. Born and bred in Italy, 
this girl had in her very nature something of the joyous careless abandon- 
ment of the women of the south. Her voice was musical always, but she 
spoke out—I will not say loud—as Englishwomen of pure race do not; she 
gesticulated, ever so little, as she talked; when she laughed, she laughed with 
free expansion of the chest; with fullest showing of the white teeth. In the 
drawing-room of a duchess Archie in an instant might have taken her stand 
as what she was; an English girl, gentle by birth, but with some subtle inocu- 
lation of southern eagerness and passion in her veins, and a want of manner 
so thorough as to be the very perfection of that which all artificial manner 
aims at—simplicity. But the waiting-room of the South Eastern terminus is 
not the drawing-room of a duchess; and whether her hair hung down loosely 
over her shoulders, or was coiled in this bright broad coronet above her face, 
looks of admiration, a great deal too coarse ‘or Gerald’s taste to brook, con- 
tinued to be cast on poor Archie from every pair of male eyes that approached 
her. 

“The English people are the worst-bred in the world,” he remarked; so 
pointedly that a good old papa of fiity at a neighboring table, who had been 
staring at them uninterruptedly for five minutes, immediately sunk his head 
abashed into his newspaper. “ Foreigners live in public, and are accustomed 
to it from the time they are six years old. The true Briton, when he does 
leave his den, stares about him as if he was in a wild-beast show. Now that 
we are going to eat,” he added, laughing, for the girl began to look distressed 
in earnest, “we shall probably be found more interesting still. There is 
something peculiarly grateful to the citizen mind in watching curious animals 
feed. You will have something to eat with your coffee?” Doubtfully this, 
for it was not three hours since they had dined, and Gerald was ignorant as 
to how many meals a school-girl’s appetite could require a day. 

“Please. Nothing solid, though. Bread and butter, or brioche, or some 
fruit.” 

The superb young person signified, with dignity, that bread and butter, 
brioche and fruit, were things unknown to her. There were the refreshments 
that they saw upon the counter; fossilized sausage-rolls, battered old sand- 
wiches, lava-hued buns strewn over with acinderish deposit of currants, and 
packages of Wotherspoon’s lozenges ; and from these refreshments they could 
choose. 

“ Bring some buns, then,” said Gerald, pointing out what appeared to him 
the least horrible object present ; and buns were brought, and eaten by Archie 
—Mr. Durant looked on in silent wonder and admiration: and then the tea 
—very hot and very unlike tea-—was drank ; and Archie began to put on her 
gloves ; and their talk went round again to what they would do with the hour 
and a quarter they still had to spare. 

There would be no time, of course, to see anything?” said the girl; but 
her voice made it a question. “I mean anything of the London streets and 
shops?” 

“Well, I don’t see why not,” Gerald answered, taking out his watch, either 
because he wanted really to know the time, or because he did not care just 
then to meet the full gaze of Archie’s eyes. “These hansom fellows go so 
quick, I think, if we were to take one, we might have time to get to the West 
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Bad and back. Piccadilly, was it not Miss Wilson, that you. wished to see?” 

“ Qh, yes; Piccadilly, or anywhere else,” said Archie, to whom the words 
West End, Piccadilly, or hansom, all conveyed about the same meaning. 
“ You know, of course, how much time we shall have. I'll do just as you 
think best.” 

“You will, Miss Wilson ?” 

“ Yes, of course.” 

“ Then let us go.” And they rose; and while Gerald went to pay for the 
tea, Archie remained before a glass that hung close beside the table, putting 
on her hat and arranging her collar, and smoothing back her hair—with all 
the little well-contented gestures that come so naturally to a pretty girl before 
a looking-glass—and thinking how pleasant this drive by gaslight would be, 
and how sorry—with a great pang this |—how sorry she would be to part 
from Gerald at the end of it all. To part; to return to Morteville; and for 
him to go away and marry his cousin Lucia, and never think of her again 
while he lived! 

When she got as far as this in her reflections a mist swam before Miss 
Lovell’s eyes. She brushed her hand before them hastily, for she had a child’s 
share of tears yet, as well as a child’s facility in shedding them ; and then, 
looking up into the glass again, she saw not only her own face reflected there, 
but a man’s—a man’s she knew. 

The vision came upon her so quickly that, instead of turning round at once, 
she continued for a full minute to gaze, spell-bound like one in a dream, into 
the glass. Where had she known that face? In what country, at what time 
of her life, had those rough features, that gentle kindly expression, been so 
familiar to her? If her father’s face had suddenly appeared above her shoul- 
der it could scarce have seemed more home-like than did this one; and still 
she could recall no name to which it belonged. It was an English face; and 
what Englishman had she ever known intimately in her life? She was on the 
point of turning round when the stranger, whoever he was, moved away 
abruptly; and, when she did turn, three or four men were walking near her 
in different directions. Which of these could have been he who stood and 
looked at her? She had not the slightest clue by which to divine. One of 
the men was in a gray overcoat, the rest were in dark clothes. This was all 
she could tell about them ; all probably that she would ever know about her 
vision. It must have been a chance likeness only that had startled her, she 
thought ; a likeness most probably to some German or Italian friend of her 
father’s, who had held her on his knee when she was a child, and the remem- 
brance of whose face had slumbered in her memory till now. What a coward 
she must be that her heart should beat so quickly the color all die out of her 
cheek—she had watched it do so in the glass—for uch an accident! 

But accident or coincidence, whichever it was, the vision had wrought a 
singular and utter revulsion in Archie’s feelings. The expression of that face 
she had seen was grave and pitying; and instinctively she thought of it, 
brought her father before her and made her stop short, and reflect upon what 
all this was that she was doing. For the first time since she got clear of the 
Calais pier, she felt frightened, and wished she was at home. Bettina had 
often told her that men were wicked and designing—good-looking, fashionable 
men the worst of all. How could she know that Mr. Durant was not despe- 
rately wicked, in spite of his handsome face and pleading voice? Suppose 
she went away for this drive with him, and he did not bring her back in time, 
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and she missed the train, and never reached Morteville next morning,-eif. 
when her father and Bettina came back they would find Jeanneton crying 
under the perte-cocher, and the door locked, and herself, Archie, gone. At 
this dreadful picture her lips quivered, a choking feeling rose in her throat, 
and when Gerald came back and offered her his arm, she was too agitated and 
too afraid to trust her own voice to speak. So, interpreting her altered man- 
ner in the way most flattering to himself, he led her away through the station, 
whispering a few encouraging words as they went, and pressing ever so 
slightly the little hand that he could feel was trembling nervously as it rested 
on his arm. 

When they were outside he bade her wait one moment while he ran to hail 
a cab from the stand, about twenty or thirty yards distant, and then Miss 
Lovell spoke. “ Please don’t get a cab for me, Mr. Durant, I would rather 
not go, if you don’t mind. I would rather wait here.” 

From any other woman Gerald would have expected this change of mind, 
and have argued the point. From Archie he knew that it was earnest, not a 
feint ; and he remained dead silent. “I hope you wont think me silly to turn 
about so,” she entreated him softly, “but when you were gone I began to 
recollect—about papa, you understand, and getting home—and I thought 
how dreadful it would be if I missed the train. Now, you are not cross with 
me ?” 

“ Miss Wilson,” he remarked, dryly. “Tell the whole truth. You are 
afraid to trust yourself with me.” 

Her hand shifted uneasily on his arm. “I’m not afraid, Mr. Durant, but— 
I don’t know whether I ought. Now, I just ask you—supposing it wasn’t 
you and me at all, do you think I ought?” 

“To do what?” 

“To drive about with you, and—and run the chance of losing the train.” 

“There need be no chance of losing it,” he answered, promptly. ‘“ The 
question is, would you rather have an hour’s drive through the cool streets, 
or remain in a suffocating waiting-room here?” 

“ Well, then, you decide for me, please!” She wanted desperately to see 
the shop-windows, and she felt how ungrateful it was, after all his kindness, 
to put so little trust in him. If you promise me to\be back in good time for 
the train——” 

“Tf I promise to do all that you wish, now and forever, Miss Wilson, will 
you come ?” 

An unwonted tremor was in his voice, and Archie Lovell’s heart vibrated 
to if. In love with him she was not, had never been; save, perhaps, for that 
second’s space upon the terrace at Morteville; but she liked him, she admired 
him—shall I be understood if I say that she pitied him? She felt for him, in 
spite of his eight years’ seniority, something as an elder sister might feel for a 
brother whom she loves, but cannot thoroughly believe in; and standing here, 
alone with him now, her cheeks flushed crimson with shame, to feel—even 
while her heart thrilled to his words—how scanty was the trust she put in 
him, or in his promises. And this very distrust had well-nigh hurried Archie 
into trusting him! It seemed so cruel to hold back from him now; during 
the last short hour they would be together, to deny him in anything he asked 
of her. 

“T don’t know about obeying me forever, Mr. Durant,” and Gerald detected 
in a moment that her voice was not thoroughly steady. “There wont be 
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h opportunity after to-night for you to obey or disobey me; but now, if 

u really are sure Es 

The words died on Archie Lovell’s lips; she drew her hand with a start 
from Gerald’s arm. So close that he almost touched her as he passed, a man 
went quickly by them in the gaslight ; a tall, large-built man, in a gray over- 
coat, and with a certain square-set about the head and shoulders that con- 
v:nced Archie, although she saw no feature of his face, it was the same man 
who had looked across her shoulder into the glass. The same mysterious 
influence he had exercised upon her then, returned, only with double, treble 
strength, across her mind. She would mot go away with Mr. Durant; she 
would wait here for the train that should take her back safely to her father 
and Bettina. 

“Are you frightened, Miss Wilson? Did that fellow touch you as he passed? 
or do you know him, or what?” 

Archie’s eyes, wide open, continued to follow the stranger until he was out 
of sight, and then, and not till then, she spoke. “I’m not frightened, Mr, 
Durant, but startled. That man is some one I have known—I am certain of 
it—and I can’t help fancying that he recognized me——” 

“Qh, not at all likely,” interrupted Gerald, lightly, “and if it were so 
what matter? Now stay one moment here, while I cross the road and hail 
a cab.” 

Instead of arguing any more, Archie diplomatically stole her hand again 
within his arm. “ Mr. Durant,” she said, softly, “why should we waste the 
time by driving, after all? It’s the last time we shall ever be together. Yes, 
the truth must be spoken at length, and we shall be far better able to talk 
here than rattling over the streets of London ina fiacre. Take me for a walk 
over the great bridge there, and I shall like it better alone with you, than 
being shown all the fine streets and shops in the world.” 

She held her face beseechingly up to his; her voice came trembling, as it 
always did when she was moved; and with some faint accent, some intona- 
tion rather, of Italian, clinging to its sound. And then this change of mind 
was, by her Machiavellian instinctive art, rendered in itself so gracious, so 
sweet, to Gerald’s vanity! He felt he could not but concede to her all she 
wished ; nay, he could not but acknowledge that she was too generous, too 
true, to be led into further folly. Corrupt Gerald Diigant was not, nor cynical 
—although his easy nature led him into actions savoring of corruption, and 
of cynicism on occasions. What he most admired—consequently what he 
was himself good enough to recognize—in Archie, was her exceeding honesty, 
her untaught loyal frankness. And, call it epicureanism or virtue, he did at 
this moment feel that it was well that she should leave him thus; well that 
he should be able to hang one unsullied portrait among the gallery of the 
women he had loved ! 

On the brink of every action—high or low, base or noble—Gerald Durant 
could be ever swerved aside by some sudden turn of sentiment like this. Sen- 
timental, in reality, rather than passionate in love, it was in love affairs, above 
all, that he was most prone to waver. A coarse, selfish nature, like Robert 
Dennison’s, walks straight to its immediate gratification ; a refined selfish 
nature, like Gerald’s, hesitates, stops short; speculates whether occasionally 
a higher pleasure may not be found in abnegation! And though such men 
have not the materials in them for great heroes or for good lovers, their very 
weakness, somehow, makes them intensely lovable to people stronger than 
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themselves ; and when, now and then, they do come to grief (and bring as 
to grief with them), you feel the whole guilt must, of necessity, belong 
you, not them; which, for the sake of their consciences, is charming. 

An accident, or Archie’s uncompromising honesty, had saved them both ; 
and already Gerald’s imagination was moved by the thought of his own gen- 
erosity ; but the thought, too, that Archie would be always Archie—fair, pure, 
unsullied—in his recollection. Ten minutes ago, with the girl’s blue eyes 
upraised to his, he had desired, as strongly as ‘he ever desired anything in his 
life, to take her with him for that drive through London. The picturesque- 
ness of the situation fired his fancy! driving with this little half-foreign girl, 
in her sailor's hat and white dress, along the streets of London in a hansom ; 
listenmg. childish talk about all she’saw; holding her hand furtively in 
his, probably’; an® watching the changed look on her face when he began to 
tell her at last how much he cared for her. No; at this point the picturesque 
situation became common-place, and he had not fully thought it out. 

Only, if a darkened life, if ruin, if despair, had chanced to ensue in after- 
times, Gerald would have looked back, and firmly believed, and made every 
one else believe with him, that he meant no wrong ! 

Circumstances, picturesque circumstances, had been too strong for him: 
just that. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 


ARCHIE put her hand within his arm and drew him a step toward her, or, 
as she meant it to be, toward London Bridge. That step was the first one in 
the direction of salvation. 

“It wiil be better than seeing shop-windows and streets,” she said, repeat- 
ing her last words. “I can imagine the London streets—I have driven 
through Amiens by gaslight—but I can’t imagine what it is to stand at night 
upon a mighty bridge like that. Thank you,” for he was walking obediently 
by her side now. “ Mr. Durant, how shall I ever thank you for all the kind- 
ness you have shown e to-day?” 

“You wont thank min the only way I want, Miss Wilson. I don’t care 
for any other.” 

“In what way shall I thank you, then? Tell me—I will do it.” 

“No, you will not. You cannot. The thing is over, impossible. You will 
go back to Morteville, marry your Russian prince, perha»s, and I—Miss 
Wilson,” he interrupted himself, “I hope that you will wi te to me some- 
times? Write and tell me you got to the end of your journey safely, at 
all events.” 

“T will send you a newspaper, Mr. Durant ”—Gerald had already found 
some excuse for giving her his address—“ just to let you know I am safe; but 
as to writing i 

“ As to writing?” ' 

“No; it would be better not. When we have said ‘Good-by,’ we have 
said it. Our lives lie apart.” 

“ Miss Wilson—Archie, what a cruel speech!” 

“ A true one,” she answered quietly. ‘ My father is a poor man, Mr. Du- 
rant. A man—why should I mind telling you ?—living a little under a cloud, 
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poor papa! and we write to no one, I don’t know whether we shall live in 
Morteville any longer, or where we shall go even when we leave ; and papa 
and Bettina might not find it convenient that I should be writing about, 
giving our address. Now, you are not angry with me for refusing?” 

“No, Miss Wilson; I succumb to it as a necessity. It would be against 
every natural law that I should hear from you, Lawyers, duns, cousins, are 
the human beings who always remember to write. . The people one cares for, 
never! You will remember me a month, if you are not amused Archie; two 
days, if you are.” : ‘ 

The word “ Archie” had fallen from his lips so naturally that Miss Lovell 
felt it would have been absurd, affected, for him not to use it. “ Amused or 
not amused, I shall remember you,” she said, simply. “Ishallremem®er you 
while I live.” * 

“And some day come to remember me with contempt, probably,” said 
Gerald. “I fancy most people do that when they think my character over.” 

Archie was silent. . 

“You don’t contradict me?” he persisted. “Some day, when You look 
back on all this as a thing of the past, you will remember me with con- 
tempt.” 

“ With contempt, never!” 

“ With what feeling, then?” 

“T don’t know, Mr. Durant. Whatis the use of my trying to look forward 
to what I shall think when I am old and wise? I am foolish now, and—and 
I don’t think of you with contempt. Where i; the good of looking forward?” 

Now, the preceding little questions and answers had not been spoken unin- 
terruptedly as [ have written them, but with such hiatuses and dislocations 
as must be inevitable in the speech of any two persons who should attempt 
to whisper soft nothings amid a crowd of some thousands of London excur- 
sionists. One of those cheap trains to which by bitter irony the name of 
pleasure is prefixed, had just disgorged itself at the South Eastern terminus, 
and a stream of human beings, the men beer-sustained but dreadfully de- 
prested with baby-carrying, the women loudly miserable, the children wailing 
from overmuch gingerbread and want of sleep, were jostling Archie and Mr. 
Durant at every step they took. At the moment they were about to cross 
the bridge three or four young men, not drunk exactl t nearer drunk than 
sober, pressed up behind them with some of the renfirks that to persons of 
their class pass current for humor respecting Archie’s scarlet cloak and 
Gerald’s hat. He had travelled in that same Tyrolese hat that he wore on 
the day when Archie first met him, and which was certainly not of a shape 
you see in London streets, save in connection with monkeys and white mice. 
Miss Lovell, her presence of mind forsaking her, dropped Gerald’s arm, and in 
a second she felt herself lost! Lost in a coarse, hot mob, and with three or 
four insolent faces, for the young men kept their attention on her still, peer- 
ing under her hat and making remarks (happily lost upon her, being in slang) 
as to her dress and her pretty face, and “ the Frenchman’s,” Gerald's, want of 
pluck in not taking better care of her. 

She was intensely, sickeningly frightened ; and gave a sort of little ery— 
holding her hands up, as if to beg her assailants to spare her—with a word 
or two of Italian bursting from her in her terror. At the sound of the foreign 
tongue their amusement redoubled, and one, the biggest and most insolent- 
looking of the group, was just pushing his face into horrible closeness with 
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Archie’s, when he received the most summary check to his admiration con- 
ceivable: a blow straight between the eyes, that sent him staggering back 
into one of his companion’s arms; also from the circumstance of Gerald 
wearing a signet ring upon the little finger of his right hand, giving him a 
mark for life just above the bridge of his short nose. In a second, at this 
unexpected show of fight from “the Frenchman,” every sign of a regular 
street-row arose. 

Before Gerald could strike out again, two stout mechanics’ wives, who had 
seen nothing whatever of the affair, were clinging on, shrieking, to each of his 
arms; his hat, which had fallen off in the rush he made to save Archie, was 
being pitched hither and thither, with shouts of derision in the crowd, and 
cries of “Shame, shame!” began to make themselves heard as his antagonist’s 
face, deadly white, and covered with blood, rose up and glared vengefully 
about in the gaslight. 

At this moment, luckily for the patricians in the affray, a couple of police- 
men appeared on the scene, with three or four more following rapidly, within 
thirty yards. As a matter of course, the man with a broken nose was col- 
lared first; for policemen, being only human, have more faith in their own 
eyes than in any other kind of evidence. 

“Tt wasn’t me at all!” he cried, as well as he could speak. “It was the 
other fellow struck me, savage, in the face.” 

The policeman asked who? One man, who had seen, answered, ‘ The 
Frenchman ;” and immediately the crowd—who had not seen—vociferated 
“the Frenchman, the Frenchman!” 

“Where is he? Point him out.” 

But now the crowd was a little at fault. Gerald, in a Tyrolese hat, might 
look unlike an Englishman ; but Gerald’s smooth face, without a hat at all, 
looked less like a Frenchman’s than any man’s in the crowd. 

“ There’s the young woman as was with him!” cr.ed a voice. “ Her in the 
scarlet cloak and round hat.” 

The poor young woman in the scarlet cloak, upon this, found herself the 
object of attention to hundreds of eager, dirty faces, and with both of the 
policemen asking her for information. Which was the Frenchman ? 

Much too frightened to say she did not know, Archie pointed vaguely to 
one of her late tormem#ors, a young man who happened to wear a tuft of 
black hair upon his chiff, and gasped out: 

“ He began it all—indeed, he did! This one,” showing the man with the 
broken nose, “ was not as bad. The other began it.” 

This was something tangible and conclusive, and gave the clue at once as 
to what every one had seen. The stout females who had been clinging to 
Gerald dropped him now, as an obscuré person of ho interest, and pressed for- 
ward to furnish each her quota of evidence. 

“T seen the blow struck myself, sir, by this here young man with the beard, 
and the other man fell back, and. o 

“ Move on,” cried one of the policemen authoritatively, as soon as he saw 
which two out of the mob were his men, and the rest of the force having now 
come up; and on the crowd was moved; the injured man in front, the sup- 
posed Frenchman tightly collared in the rear, and vainly protesting against 
the illegality of his capture. 

Gerald, with a sign of his hand, made Archie comprehend that she should 
stand passively where she was and wait for him. She did so, and not until 
the crowd had thoroughly broken and dispersed did he return to her side. 
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“I’m not a bit frightened!” she cried, seizing hold of him, half-erying, 
half-laughing, and trembling in every limb. “ Not a bit. Mr. Durant, how 
you saved me, and how brave you were!” 

“Tn letting another fellow be taken up for my work?” he asked. 

“No, no; in coming as you did to my help. That horrible man was put- 
ting his face close—close to mine! and I felt myself getting sick and blind 
with fright, and then your arm struck out before me, and I was saved!” 

And she clung to him. 

“ And, but for you, would have finished the evening at a police station,” 
said Gerald. “In spite of my reason I still retain the instincts of an English 
school-boy, and never can help hitting out cn these sorts of occasions; but it 
is the instinct of a fool! Only for your presence of mind I should have been 
carried off to the nearest lock-up house, and you would have been left here, 
among @ London crowd, alone.” 

Archie trembled more than ever at the thought. 

“ But I don’t know what presence of mind I showed, Mr. Durant. How 
did I save you being carried off by the police?” 

Gerald explained to her; and Archie felt a Quixotic impulse to rush after the 
crowd, tell the policeman the truth, and cause the wrong man to be freed. 
Then she wondered whether Gerald was right in letting the mistake go on; 
even to this miserable, unknown shop-boy, was it upright, loyal? and then 
she remembered he had done it for her sake, and clung to him again. Every 
question was solyed by Archie at this time of ‘her life by impulse, not princi- 
ple; and the first intuitions of that fine nature were ever right. Only, like a 
child, when she saw that the people she liked felt differently to herself, she 
went over, without a struggle, to their side. 

“T did not tell a story intentionally, at all events,” she remarked, after a 
few minutes’ thought. ‘“ And the man with the beard did begin—teazing me, 
I mean, and I hope he will be well frightened, but not put in prison, for his 
punishment. Mr. Durant, look at your coat!” One of the sides of Gerald’s 
coat was torn across from the collar to the arm. ‘“ And your hat—where is it? 
Great heavens, what can we look like?” 

Unlike other people, most incontestibly. Archie in the costume you know 
of; Gerald, with his torn coat, and hatless. A policeman, one of those who 
had come up at the conclusion of the row, walked by just at this moment, 
turned, and scrutinized them narrowly. They were standing close under a 
lamp, and he could see both of their faces as clear as if it had been noonday. 

“ Luckily for me, Miss Wilson, that the night is so hot,” said Gerald, speak- 
ing with intentional distinctness. He had a mortal dread, for Archie’s sake, 
of being implicated still in the aff “When those people were killing each 
other, some ruffian knocked my hafipff, and the last I saw of it was making 
a gomersault in the air over the b If you really want to go further we 
must make haste,” he added, taking out his wateh. “ Our train starts at half- 
past ten, and it is nearly ten already.” 

And then X 22 moved on—whatever suspicions he may have entertained 
of these “ foreign-looking customers” set at rest ; and with the face, and voice, 
and trick of manner of one of them, at least, graven upon his professional 
memory for life. * 

Thev walked slowly’on to the middle of the bridge, and soon, in her won- 
der and delight at what she saw, the excitement of the adventure faded from 
Archie Lovell’s mind. She was keenly susceptible, as few girls of her age— 
40 
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as few women of any age—are, to emotions derived simply from without, and 
unconnected with personal or petty interests. Lucia would have talked for 
hours about the torn coat and lost hat, and all that she had gone through, and 
all that everybody would say when they heard of her courage. Archie forgot 
the adventure, and her companion, and herself, in the bewilderment of new 
and vivid feelings which the sight of London awakened in her. Some dim 
sense of the pathos, the mystery, of this “ mighty heart,” broke, child as she 
was, across her intelligence, and held her lips silent, and suffused her eyes 
with tears. It was starlight now, and dome and spire, and distant minster, 
lifted their shadowy shapes of delicate silver-gray against the purple arch of 
sky ; along the riverside the quiver of innumerable lamps showed forth in 
fitful relief the gloomy outlines of the wharves and houses; a chaos of reflec- 
tion was painted blood-red and luminous upon the inky “highway of the 
world” beneath. As Archie stood and gazed around her she felt a sudden 
realization of what life is; life with all its limitless powers of suffering and 
of happiness. Ah, what sorrow, she felt, what sorrow, what love, what 
patient endurance, what tragic passions of all kinds, must be stirring in these 
millions of human hearts amid which she stood, a foolish girl who had never 
suffered, never loved, never lived, save in play! Her breath came quickly ; 
she dropped her companion’s arm, leant her breast against the cold stone 
parapet of the bridge, and sighed; a vague yearning for life, and all that life 
unfolds, even its misery, stirring her heart as with an actual pain. 

“ You sigh, Miss Wilson,” said Gerald. “ You are tired out at last. Take 
my arm and let us turn back to the station. There isn’t very much to be seen 
here after all, is there?” 

“I beg your pardon,” she cried, with a start. _‘‘ I—I don’t think I could 
have heard you right.” 

He repeated his words, end Archie was shocked at their commonplace — 
sound. “Not much to see! How can there be more? I never saw any- 
thing so great before in my life.” 

“No? Did you never see any large cities by gas-light in Italy?” 

“Yes; but I was a child then, and English people did not live in them. 
I feel here””—her voice faltering with one of its subtle, wonderful inflections— 
“as if I had brothers and sisters for the first time in my liie.” 

Mr. Durant smiled at her eagerness. “ You should see Paris on a féte-day 
if you are so fond of lamp-light effects. You wouldn’t think much of London 
if you had seen the Champs Elysées and the Tuileries illuminated.” 

After which Archie spoke no more to him of what she felt. With her 
father she could have lingered here, she felt, for hours; interchanging ever 
and anon a quaint fancy, or hazarding a guild suggestion, as their custom was, 
together. From Gerald she felt that sh very far apart. He could dance 
with her, laugh with her, sentimentali ith her. At this moment, when 
noble longings, fresh enthusiasm, sti her heart, Mr. Durant stood in a 
different world to hers. 

She took his arm as he told her, and they went on, at her wish, to the 
farther end of the bridge, then crossed, so g8' to have a different view of the. 
city on their way back. The pavement was not so densely crowded here; 
and as they walked slowly along, Archie happened to notice a woman’s figure 
crouched away in a corner of one of the recesses, and with her head sunk 
down against the wall at her side. ‘Look, Mr. Durant,” she whispered, “ is 
that woman ill? See the way she crouches there, in that thin dress, and with 
nothing round her. Let me speak to her.” 
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“ Good God, no, Miss Wilson!” exclaimed Gerald, quickly. ‘“ We are not 
in Morteville, remember. No one ever speaks to people in London.” 

“ Not if they are ill?” 

“Qh, she is not ill. No one ever is ill. Let us come on, please.” 

But Archie held obstinately back. “I am sure that woman is ill—I know 
it from the look of her hands—do you think I’ve seen no sick people abroad, 
ever? Ill, and in that dress, poor soul! Mr. Durant, do you think it would 
be dishonest for me to give her this cloak? I really want to get rid of it— 
it’s so hot, and it would never do for me to land in Morteville in things that 
don’t belong to me.” > 

“Then please leave it at the station, or throw it, if you prefer, into the 
Thames. You cannot, really, speak to people of this kind.” And he drew 
her on, sorely against her will, for four or five steps. 

But then Archie made a resolute stop, and with a quick movement un- 
hooked her cloak and transferred it from her shoulder to her arm. “ Mr. 
Durant, please, I would rather give it to her. Is it because you think it dis- 
honest you wont let me?” 

“Certainly not. The cloak, to begin with, is worth nothing, and you can 
never get it back to its rightful owner. It is—Miss Wilson, I cannot tell you 
why you must not do these charitable things in London. Pray be guided by 
me. It would never do for you to speak to people of that sort.” 

“ People of what sort?” 

He hesitated. ‘“ People who go to sleep in the recesses on London 
Bridge.” 

“ Miserable people, in short ?” 

“ Yes, that is one way of putting it. The woman—vwell, not to speak sen- 
timentally, the woman is most probably ‘ overtaken’—only you don’t know 
what that is—and will no doubt be in the kindly charge of the police before 
very long.” 

“ But my speaking to her wouldn’t make me be ‘overtaken,’” persisted 
Archie; bringing out this unconscious condensation of all Christian charity, 
with the quiet pertinacity that was peculiar to her. “Come, Mr. Darant, 
you are not very much in earnest about it. I can tell by your face you don’t 
mind letting me have my own way!” 

Any persistent human being, right or wrong, Could have his way with 
Gerald ; and Archie, in another minute, had turned, and was bending over the 
sunken figure in the recess. Gerald stood three or four yards from her, no 
nearer. His nature shrank from everything sick, or miserable, or repulsive. 
He would give other people who asked it of him, money for such objects, if 
he happened to have money in his yket. To go near them, to look, volun- 
tarily, at ugliness ; to touch a squ hand ; feel the impure breath of lost 
lips like these, were duties that did“fot at all lie within the scope of his 
philosophy. 

Miss Lovell bent over the poor, unconscious wretch, and spoke to her; 
spoke with the honeyed sweetness of true womanly compassion ; and the girl 
raised her head a little and silently stared at her. Her figure was turned 
away from the pavement, so that Gerald could only catch an outline of her 
face in profile, but Miss Lovell could see it full. It was a fine face, she 
thought ; haggard and full of misery, but with a pale, pure skin, and hand- 
some, clear-cut features. What horrible acciden’, she marvelled, could have 
brought a yirl, scarce older than herself, to be abroad alone at this hour, and 
in such a place | ; 
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“You must be chill, sitting here. Will you take this cloak, please? I 
don’t want it—I should be glad for you to take it, dear.” 

Still no answer; only when Archie had put the cloak round her shoulders— 
herself stooping to fasten it—the girl’s lips parted, and in a strange, hoarse 
voice, a voice from whence the very ghost of youth and womanhood seemed 
flown, tried to thank her. 

Archie drew ever so little away at the sound. “Can I do anything more 
for you?” she said. “ You'll be warmer now, I think, but I would like to do 
something more for you before I go.” 

But the woman made no answer; only with a sort of groan sank her head 
down low between her hands; perhaps the two or three mechanical syllables 
she had uttered had exhausted the last of human speech, of human conscious- 
ness, that was left to her; and Archie, with a disappointed conviction that 
Mr. Durant’s way of viewing the matter had been, at least, a practical one, 
returned to his side. 

She saw, to her surprise, that there was a troubled, softened expression 
upon his face. “Mr. Durant, how grave you look,” she whispered. “ Are 
you really annoyed with me still for my obstinacy? I don’t think I have 
done either harm or good. The poor creature seems to be beyond feeling, 
want, or hunger, or any other pein, now.” 

Instead of replying at once, Gerald stood and continued to gaze with a sort 
of fascination at the crouching figure, whose face was now entirely hid from 
him again. He had seen one turn of the profile, and Maggie Hall’s face in a 
moment had come before him. Maggie! why, the very thought of her being 
here was monstrous. Robert’s wife, wherever she was, must be living at least 
in common comfort ; and this was a miserable outcast of the London streets! 
He did not walk up to the woman’s side, bid her raise her face, and so put 
doubt at an end at once, because want, and disease, and squalid vice, were, as 
you know, intensely repugnant to him; and Gerald Durant never voluntarily 
made a movement in the direction of any distasteful duty. He continued to 
watch her only ; vaguely remembering the fresh-faced girl he used to meet 
among the lanes at Heathcotes; and a pitying, sentimental regret crossed his 
heart as he marvelled how this lost wretch could, in the depths to which she 
had fallen, wear the print of beauty like poor Maggie’s still! And then— 
then he did what was much more congenial to him than thinking of unpleasant 
subjects, or unhappy people of any kind: felt the touch of Archie’s hand 
upon his arm again, and turned away with a laugh—a laugh, and one of the 
childish jests they were accustomed to have together, in the direction of the 
station. 

God knows if the wanderer heard andiecognized his voice! To this hour 
Gerald Durant looks back with a feelin remorse to the possibility. Not 
that the responsibility of anything that happened that night burthens his 
conscience. Because he saw, or fancied he saw, a chance likeness to Maggie 
in this stranger’s face was no reason he should have gone up and spoken to 
her. He made it a rule never to interfere in any painful circumstances what- 
soever ; and really the whole affair, from first to last, concerned him not. It 
is not this. It is the cruelty—let me use the right word—it is the ill-breeding 
of having jested in the hearing of a dying woman that haunts him ! 

Just as they were starting on their way again, the city clocks struck the 
quarter past ten ; and Gerald told Miss Lovell that they must walk on quick. 
“ We have been trying to say good-by for nine hours!” he remarked; “ but 
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_ it is none the less hard to say now that the time for parting has come in 


earnest. In ten minutes more I shall be standing alone, looking after the 
train that takes you from me. I deserved nothing better, Archie,” he added, 
tenderly. “I don’t complain. I’m not selfish enough to wish your life to be 
mixed up, in any way, with such a life as mine!” 

At which confession the tears rushed hotly into Miss Lovell’s eyes, and her 
hand rested more heavily than it had done before upon his arm. A woman 
never knows, perhaps, how much she migAt have liked a man, until she hears 
definitely that he is nobly prepared to relinquish her. 

They had not much more opportunity for conversation of any kind now. 

The station was one dense crowd of night-mail passengers, porters, and 
luggage, on their arrival, and Gerald had only just time to get Miss Lovell’s 
ticket and hurry her away into the train before the second bell rang. 

“ You are all right, now,” he said, standing upon the step of the carriage as 
he spoke, and holding her hand in his. “ You wont forget to write—no, to 
send the newspaper—telling me that you got home safe?” 

“ And—and, Mr. Durant,” she whispered, “ how much money do I owe you, 
please? Forty-two shillings and a sixpence, is it not? Yes, I am sure it is. 
I have counted every time you paid anything for me. I will send it as soon 
as I know of any one going to London.” , 

“ And make me feel you never want to have anything more to do with me,” 
said Gerald. ‘“ Wait ‘or ail reckoning up of accounts until we meet again, 
Archie, and then, if the balance is in my favor, pay me.” 

“Till we meet again——” So far she repeated his words: then her voice 
broke down, and Gerald Durant felt the greatest difficulty in the world to let 
her hand go coldly. But the eyes of two grim old ladies, the other oceupants 
of the carriage, were upon them, and the guard was standing, his key already 
in the lock of the door, and so, perforce, he had to step down on the platform 
and leave her without more demonstration. 

Another hand-pressure, another “Good-by, Archie,” from him. A little, 
brown face, wet with tears, held out to take a last silent look at him as the 
train moved— 

And then the fairest episode of atl Gerald Durant’s life was over. Archie 
had left him. 














SOUND AND SENSE. 


RECENT work quotes the 
statement of M. Alibert, a 
French medical writer, to 
the effect that the languages 
of different nations are 
sometimes only imitations 
of the cries of the animals 
of the country. “ My illus- 
trious friend, Bernardin de 
Saint Pierre,” says M. Ali- 
bert, “has himself made 
this observation. He re- 
marks, for example, that 
the language of the English 
resembles the whistling of 

14| the birds which inhabit the 

i shores of their island; he 

adds that the Dutch imitate 

i) the croaking of the frogs 

} with which their marshes 

yw abound; that the Hotten- 

tot elucks like the ostrich, 

- and that the Patagonian 

reproduces the melancholy 

roaring of the sea.” It must 
have occurred to acute observers that the various guttural tones which may 
be distinguished in any enthusiastic and voluble assemblage of Teutons, when 
divested of any sense that might be conveyed by them to accustomed ears, 
bear surprising resemblance to the concerts of frogs which we hear in coun- 
try roads ; and that their singing, though sonorous and grand, has a kind of 
association to the ear with that “frog song,” containing so many rugged and 
explosive consonant sounds, which used-to be rendered with much applause 
at the minstrel halls. Occasionally of an evening, in former days, I have 
heard a very bulky frog ripping out what seemed to be those very “ seven- 
teen-cornered old High-German oaths” which were spoken of in a late num- 
ber of THe Gataxy. This does not at all prove the theory above enun- 
ciated ; but, whether that theory be correct or not, the comparison of the 

English tongue to the notes of birds is a testimony to its euphony. The 

Arabs, it is said, universally refer to Europeans as speaking the language of 

birds. Our spoken language is an eminently mechanical affair; its variations 
depending strictly on the variations of the organs of speech ; and it is a quaint 

and not impossible supposition that these organs in different lands, acted on 
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by the peculiar influences of climate, food, training, etc., might assume that 
organization which should make their tones harmonize with the prevalent 
voices of nature. Why, for instance, might not the organs of a human race, 
as well as the aperture of a sea-shell, be so charged with insensible influences, 
as, after the lapse of time, to reproduce spontaneously the roar and moan of 
the ocean ? 

Many of the sounds of our letters can be produced by artificial means. An 
article in an English periodical, reporting Mr. Alexander Melville Bell’s sys- 
tem of Visible Speech, or Universal Language, mentions how, many years 
ago, Von Kempelen obtained the vowel sounds by adapting a reed to the bot- 
tom of a funnel-shaped cavity, and placing his hand in various positions 
within the funnel; also imperfect imitations of /, m and p by a hollow, oval/ 
box, in two portions, representing jaws; and, by constructing an artificial 
mouth of a bell-shaped piece of caoutchouc, nostrils of two tin tubes, and 
lungs in the form of a rectangular wind-chest, produced, with more or less 
completeness, the familiar sounds of n, d, g, k, 8,j,v,¢ande. By combining 
these he produced the words opera, astronomy, ete., and the sentences, Vous 
étes mon ami—Je vous aime de tout mon coeur. Prof. Willis states that the 
vowel sounds can be produced by throwing a current of air upon a reed in a 
pipe, and shortening or lengthening the pipe for the different vowels. We 
are told that the earliest method of writing was by pictures for visible objects, 
and suggestive characters for abstract ideas—as a circle for eternity. Mr. 
Bell, without going as far back as this, proposes to write by sound and to 
make the letters of his alphabet express the position of the vocal organs while 
uttering them. “ Mr. Bell,” it is said, “finds thirty symbols sufficient te 
denote all the two hundred varieties of vowel and consonant sounds. Each 
symbol has a name which does not include the sound of the letter, but merely 
describes its form. The learner has thus at first only to recognize pictures. 
But the name of the symbol also expresses the arrangement of the mouth 
which produces the sound; so that when the symbol is named, the organic 
formation of its sound is named at the same time. In order that thirty sym- 
bols may denote two hundred sounds, Mr. Bell has adopted certain modes of 
classification. All vowels receive a common generic symbol; all consonants 
another; vocality and whisper have their respective symbols, so have inspira- 
tion} retention and expulsion of breath; so have the touching and the vibra- 
tion of the several vocal organs; so have the lips, the palate, the pharynx, 
the glottis, and the different parts of the tongue; so has the breathing of 
sounds through the nostrils or through nearly closed teeth. There are thirty 
of these generic meanings altogether, and they are combined to make up let- ~ 
ters, every part of every letter having a meaning.” In a test of this alphabet, 
Mr. Bell’s son “uttered a great variety of sounds—whispered consonants, 
vocal consonants, vowels, diphthongs, nasal vowels, interjections, inarticulate 
rounds, animal sounds, mechanical sounds—all of which are susceptible of 
being represented in printed or written symbols. Then, the son being out of 
the room, several gentlemen came forward and repeated short sentences to 
Mr. Bell, some in Arabic, some in Persian, some in Bengali, some in negro 
patois, some jn Gaelic, some in Lowland Scotch, some in Norfolk dialect ; Mr. 
Bell wrote down the sounds as he heard them. The son was then called in, 
and, looking attentively at the writing, repeated the sentences with an accu- 
racy of sound and intonation which seemed to strike those who were best able 
to judge as being very remarkable.” Mr. Bell states that, beside the mem- 
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bers of his own family, only three persons have been made acquainted with 
the symbols; but he is willing to surrender his private rights for the good of 
the public, on condition that the cost of introducing the system may be under- 
taken at public expense. 

We believe we violate no confidence in stating that a system of language 
has recently been discovered, and is now being developed, not very far from 
this city, which claims to be founded on spontaneities, intuitions and relations 
a good deal wider and deeper than the handful of gristle and meat that con- 
stitute the vocal organs. This new language, we believe, is to include, by its 
own organic logic, astonishing capabilities for calculations of various sorts, 
It also applies to each thing a name which arises by innate self-interpreta- 
tion (so to speak) out of the essence of the thing. Two successive names 
have already arisen in this manner for this language, out of the essence of it. 
The first was Tick1EW4, accent on the first syllable. The second, or improved 
name, which is that now used, is more rotund; something like “ Oolongwa.” 

A thoroughly practical system of this sort would be infinitely convenient 
if it could be brought into general use. Novelists and descriptive writers 
who study sound and dialect to give distinctiveness and reality to their char- 
acters, find our alphabet inadequate to convey the ludicrous varieties of pro- 
nunciation which we hear in every-day life. All the dots, and dashes, and 
figures of the orthoepists, and the system of re-spelling used in most of the 
dictionaries are unable to effect this. But how much point and life might be 
infused into descriptive writing if we could express whispers, inspiration, re- 
tention or expulsion of the breath, vocal consonants, nasal vowels, interjec- 
tions, animal and mechanical sounds, as it is said may be done by this new 
system ! 

How great the effort is to make the sound of words correspond with the 
idea expressed, is seen in all good writers. When Milton desires to picture 
the dire conflict between the angels, he makes his sentences rumble over harsh 
and rugged consonants : 

“ But soon obscured with smoke all heaven appeared, 
From those deep-throated engines belched, whose roar 
Embowelled with outrageous noise the air 
And all her entrails tore, disgorging foul 
Their devilish glut, chained thunderbolts, and hail 
Of iron globes.” 

To express an opposite idea his sentences glide on vowels : 
“ And all the while harmonious airs were heard.” 


Bacon says: “The trembling of water hath resemblance to the letter /; 
quenching of hot metals to the letter z; snarling of dogs with the letter r ; the 
noise of screech owls with the letter sh; voice of cats with the diphthong ew; 
voice of cuckoos with the diphthong ou ; sounds of strings with the diphthong 
ng.” This analyzation—or, rather, onomatop@ia—might be carried much fur- 
ther. The idea of bubbling is well expressed by the word, but Shakspeare, in a 
well-known verse, adds the /’s and 6’s until, when read by fine elocutionists, 
we almost hear the sound of the water: 

“ For a charm of powerful trouble 
Like a hell-broth boil and bubble, 
Double, double toil and trouble, 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble.” 


The description of a yielding, wavy motion is irtensified by the sound of 
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+, ag in the phrase, “ wallowing unwieldy,” used by Milton. The letter r is 
well used to express harsh, grating, rattling noises, and has a narrower and 
quicker sound than 7. Thus: 
“Such bursts of horrid thunder, 
Such groans of roaring wind and rain—’ 
So 8, z, sh, zh express all hissing and sharp sounds, as in Collins’s Evening : 
“ Save where the weak-eyed bat 
With short shrill shriek flies by on leathern wings.” 

A similar effect in a line of the poet Percival indicates a curious bluntness 
of ear or else carelessness for music in words. In a poem intended to suggest 
any ideas rather than things sharp or hissing, Percival sings—or rather 
whistles : 

“ On thy fair boSom, Silver lake, 
The wild Swan SpreadS hiS Snowy Sail.” 

A hum, a murmur, the vibration of a harp-string, or any similar sound, is 
best expressed by the letters m, n, ng. Sudden surprise seems to have an as- 
sociation with s¢, as in Spenser : 

“ With staring countenance stern, as one astound, 
And staggering steps, to meet what sudden stour 
Had wrought that horror strange, and dared his dreaded power.” 

So the emotion of fear, in which the voice sinks to a whisper, is better ex- 
pressed by such letters as A, f, t, p, k, than by v, d, b, g, ete. Long vowels 
describe slow motions, as : 

“ The lowing herds wind slowly o’er the lea.” 

Short vowels describe quickness, as, for instance, the short 7 in the fol- 
lowing : 

“Therefore dc nimble-pinioned doves draw love, 
And therefore has the wind-swift Cupid wings.” 

An Alexandrine line full of long vowels to express slow motion is the 

commonest illustration of sound aiding sense, as in Dryden’s Mneid: 
“ Majestic moves along, and awful peace maintains.” 
Other instances might be given at length. 

The orthoepists, it seems, are nof yet agreed as to the sounds in our com- 
monest letters and words, forgMtsCaleb Bates Josselyn has just published a 
pamphlet in which is unfoldegythe plan of a new Pronouncing Dictionary. We 
are told that in the passage-of pad ¢é from m to s we unavoidably pro- 
nounce p, showing that there i erence in the common, rapid pronuncia- 
tion of glimce and glimpsesqn & we passage from n tos we pronounce ¢, showing 
sense and cents, false and faults, to be the same ; in the passage from ng to s 
and ng to th, k is developed, making kings and length, really kingks and 
lengkth. The words comb and limb, adding s to themselves in the plural, re- 
deem their } from silence; and 6 would be p, as above, if the s were not flat- 
tened into z. Sh we are told is sy, as in “I shell” (Ice yell), “I miss you” 
(I mishu). Wh is really Aw, as you will see by prefixing A to wine, and 
making it hwine, or, as we absurdly spell it, whine. And so on. 

To show the peculiarities of pronunciation among men of different dialects, 
and among foreigners attempting to speak our language, would require too 
much space to be attempted in this article. It is curious, however, to observe 
the law of compensution that operates in almost all cases of mispronunciation. 
The cockney banishes A from heaven, but gives it a place in earth. The » 
that is dropped when the wictuals come upon the table, finds a local habita- 
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tion in the vine that is drank afterward, and the miissing w had already fitted 
the gap that was left by the v. _The Dutchman interchanges f for v, ¢ for d 
and p for b, as was noticed when a worthy adopted citizen was attempting to 
explain the difference between two swine, the smallest of which was the old- 
est. “The little big,” he said, “is the piggest.” His frau interposed a cor- 
rection. “You vill excuse him,” she said, ‘he no speak coot English. He 
no mean the little big is de piggest, but de youngest little big is de oltest.” 
The countryman enjoys himself in walking among the meaders with Elizar by his 
side; and cannot endure the “airy” individual who, having remained during 
the Wintah in the city, takes his country trip in the Summah; yet in the 
wonderful operation of natural laws the one uses the 7’s which the other 
passes by without notice. So, when our country cousin drops a termination 
from nothin’ and somethin’, there are some in the city who add the wander- 
ing ng to garding and founting, or in lieu of that give the curtailed words a new 
letter and make them nothink and somethink. 

In the mouths of some speakers and actors, with aggravated attacks of 
elocution, who desire to display the sonorous tones of their voice, the sounds 
of the language undergo strange contortions. The liquids, 7, 7, m and n, 
especially suffer. The Fourth of July orator extends-his right arm, rolls his 
eyes upward in a “fine frenzy” and exclaims: “ Ullovel-ly art-ah thou, oh, 
gallo-rious ulland! M-mighty, m-m-a-a-are-vel-lous and m-magnificent 
n-nation! Beyutiful-l be-yond powerrr of th’ pa-a-ainter’s pencil to pic- 
turrre! The urrefuge of strruggul-ling hu-u-manity!” He adds as many 
new letters as the boys in their “ hog latin,” which is made use of to mystify 
eavesdroppers. A boy asking a friend to go with him says, “ Wig-ge you-ge 
go-ge wig-ge me-ge?” The other, replying in the negative says, “ Noge, 
Ige woge.” 

The “ah” at the end of the word is peculiar to religious speakers; and 
very many other affected pronunciations spring up in the pulpit and the 
prayer-meeting, marring the effect of good teachings and furnishing oppor- 
tunities to scoffers. Many well-intentioned laymen think it is an evidence 
of earnestness to get utterly out of breath in their prayers, making no proper 
pauses, and drawing in frequent and hasty supplies of breath through the 
medium of those dreadful oh’s, which, I think, are worse than “those dread- 
ful urs,” of which Holmes speaks. I remember a good and eloquent preacher 
who used always to pray—and I mention it not frivolously—in beautiful 
words of Scripture, as follows: “Awake-ah! awake-ah! oh, arm of the 
Lord-ah, and put on strength. Gird-ah thou thy sword-ah to thy thigh-ah, 
victorious King, and ride-ah thou forth-ah in thy Gaw-awspel charriot cong- 
kerring and to cong-ker-ah,” ete. 

But the tragedy pronunciation of the theatres is worse than all : 

“When the lorn damsel, with a frantic screech, 
Cries, ‘Help, kyind heaven!’ and drops upon her knees, 
On the green—baize—beneath the (canvas) trees— 
See to her side avenging valor fly— 

‘Ha! villian! draw! Now, terraitorr, yield or die!’” 

It will be seen that there is a predilection on the stage for the Walkerian 
pronunciation of kind. Here are other specimens : 

“ How-now-ye-se-kurret-bla-ack-and-mid-night Haaghs! ” 
“Me harse! Me harse! Me kyingdom for a harse!” 
“M-m-mis-creant! Now-be-me-so-o-wl, kurraven wr-r-r-retch !” 
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The mere resemblance in the pronunciation of many words furnishes to the 
language all its rhymes. The identity in pronuntiation of different words or 
the double meaning of the same word furnishes all our puns. These subjects 
would require too much space to be treated of in this article. A whimsical 
effect is produced in various ways by a similarity of pronunciation. Moore 
has this enigma in his Diary: My first is a dropper, my second a propper, and 
my whole a whopper. The answer is “ Falstaff.” A California divine being 
asked, after a trip to Silver Land, what he thought of the country, replied, 
“There are but three things at Washoe, sir—big mines, little mines, and 
whiskey shops ; in other words, Ophir holes, gopher holes, and loafer holes.” 
A traveller, interrogating a backwoodsman, received brief but pertinent an- 
swers, thus: “ Whose house is this?” “ Moggs.” “Of what built?” “ Logs.” 
“Any neighbors?” “ Frogs.” “ What is the soil?” “ Bogs.” “The cli- 
mate?” “ Fogs.” “What do you live on?” “ Hogs.” “How do you 
catch them?” “Dogs.” The following reply is still briefer, for it answers 
two questions at once: “ Here, Biddy, me darlint, what’s the time o’night 
and where's the pertaty pudding?” “It’s eight, sir.” It is said to be an 
actual fact that a boat sometime ago passed up the Ohio River named the 
Cherrystone, from Redstone, bound to Limestone, loaded with millstones and 
grindstones, and commanded by Thomas Stone. 

There is a poetical account somewhere of a sailor man who (in the ditty) 
answers a hail, thus: 

“T’m Jonathan Homer, master and owner 
Of the schooner Mary Ann. 
She comes from Piankatank, laden with oak-plank, 
And bound for Surinam.” 

A tolerable antithesis is produced in the following by the mere pronuncia- 
tien : 

“The Yankee widow heaves a sigh, then (eminently practical) mayhap constructs a pie; 

The Hindoo widow utters moan and cry, and then constructs a pyre. 

The first from men evokes not e’en a ‘ fie!’ 

The last from stolid wood evokes a fire.” 

Echo verses have occasionally amused the most erudite writers in moments 
of leisure, though they have also met with some ridicule. Butler speaks of 


them as— 
“ Small poets’ splay-foot rhymes 
That make her (Echo) in their ruthful stories 
To answer to int’rogatories, 
And most unconscionably depose 
To things of which she nothing knows.” 


Yet he immediately attempts some echo verses himself, and produces very 
poor ones. A witty French poet makes good use of them in the following : 


Pour nous plaire, un plumet 
Met 

Tout en usage. 

Mais ou trouve souvent 
Vent 

Dans son langage. 

On y voit des Commis 
Mis 

Comme des Princes 

Aprés étre venus 
Nuds 

De leurs Provinces. 
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Here is an excellent echo verse : 
“ What are they who pay three guineas 
To hear a tune of Paganini’s? 
Echo—Pack o’ ninnies.” 
Dr. Harrington wrote some curious punning words for a well-known glee, 
whose music is, I believe, by Calleott. The first lines of it are: 
“ Ah how, Sophia, cam you leave 
Your lover, and of hope bereave,” etc. 
This is to be sung with a vociferous conflagratery emphasis as if it began— 
“A house a-fire! Can you leave?” 
Suggesting the ridiculous idea of a person hesitating whether to leave or not, 
under such circumstances. 
In like manner another stanza begins— 
“ Go fetch the Indian’s borrowed plume ” 


which is to be sung somewhat as if it were 
“Go fetch the engines—” 

We should judge charitably of those ludicrous pronunciations which arise 
from physical misfortunes. Of this class is probably the lisp; though it has 
been stated that some ladies affect it under the impression that it makes 
them look interesting, and is even better than Mrs. Merdle’s “ prunes and 
prism,” to give a pretty position to the lips. It is further said that girls lisp 
because they wish to be kissed, and I have been informed of an instance in 
which a gentleman relating this to a young lady whose enunciation was 
usually distinct, was answered by her, “ Tho I’ve heard thay.” A cold in the 
head has a very unpleasant effect upon the voice, as the following serenade 
by a lover so afflicted will illustrate : 

“Oh! ask be dot to blow by dose, 

By charbig ode, by owd ; 

You bay dot dow de paid I feel— 
It dever cad be dode ! 

Oh! bight we fly to other scedes, 
Or dwell id yodder star, 

Oh! thed by lubly baid, id bliss 
I'd strike by light catarrh ! 

Cuorvs.—Oh! ask be dot, ete, 


“ The widd that blows across the boor, 
- Had it a dose to blow, 

With such a code as I hab got, 
Ah! would it blow it? Doe! 

But see, de rays of cubbig dawd 
Are gleabig on the dew: 

I hear de berry bugle hord, 
By baided fair—Ar-ticu1Ev !” 


A British gentleman with a cold, and who had also been drinking wine, 
attempted, some years ago, to make a speech at a banquet given in honor of 
the capture of Sebastopol. It is thus reported : 

“Bister Bresipep: Aldhough we wer’ nod the first to pladt the British flag od the 
walls of Sebastopold. (Long pause.) Nod thad I wish to dedract frob the British (hic) 
Russiad (hic) Abericad (hic) do, Fredch, I bead. (Another long pause.) I bead (hic).” 
(Cries of “ Sit down, sit down.”’) 


He took his seat, exhausted by the effort. 
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The influence of intoxicating liquors on the pronunciation is always re- 
markable. It is said that degrees of drunkenness may be accurately ascer- 
tained by the utterance of the words “brandy and water.” For instance: 
Sober, “brandy and water;” comfortable, “ brany’n’watr ;” lively, “ bran- 
watr ;” fresh, “ branwa’er ;” very fresh, “ bramwa’er ;” tipsy, “ bramwarra ; ” 
very tipsy, “ bramwer;” drunk, “ bremwar;” very drunk, “ bamwr-wrr-rr ;” 
stupidly drunk, “ brr-enghph!” A person dead drunk is not capable of 
articulation. The mere pronunciation of the words “truly rural” has long 
been considered an excellent test of sobriety. In the city of Washington it 
is said that the shibboleth of sobriety is the name “ National Intelligencer.” 
The speeches of intoxicated people would be very ludicrous if they were not 
so melancholy in their exhibition of human frailty. A patriotic citizen made 
a few remarks, one day, on the subject of the draft. “If we draf’ men for’se 
war,” said he, “ we draf’ men for’se war; ’f we ’lis’ men for’se war, we ’lis’ 
men for’se war; admin’strash’ns unconstsh’n’l, confiscash’ns unconstush’n’l, 
niggers unconstush’n’l-tush’n’l, ’b’lish’n Dis’ C’lumby’s ’tush’n’! ; le’s g’ down 
ta’ glass so’then stush’n’l!” 

It will be seen that the above had a political bearing. So has the follow- 
ing: “I’m (hic) glad t’ (hic) meech you la’s an’ gelm’n in zis beau’f’l town. 
H’ra f Gorsh B. (hic) Lincoln ! (Voice, ‘Shut up you ignoramus’). Who-o 
(hic) o-oever shays I’m’n igo’g’rigger-nigger-ramus (hic) ’nshults me. I’m 
listed in ’e Wi’ Wakes. He! he! he! (hic). ’Ats deam goo’ joke. Ha! ha! 
(hic). I’m goin’ ’o have my old cape varnish an’ buy torsh ’n make torshlight 
’cesh’n. I’m goin’ ’o vote f’ constu-tu cons’nl con (hic) who shes I’m tight? 
’e lische! He! he! he! I shink I'll g’ ’ome.” 

There is a sad story about a poor tipsy fellow who posed an excellent Sun- 
day School teacher by an unexpectedly pat reply. The sot had wandered blindly 
into the school, and sat down, blinking and dishevelled, at the end of a seat 
full of nice tidy little Sabbatic boys. The teacher, horrified, said, with grieved 
kindness : ¢ 

“ Why, James! do you-know in what condition you are?” 

The drunken man replied: ~ 

“ Yesh’m, ’m in th’ gall 0’ bit’ness, ’n the bonds ’f’niquity. Ash m’ s’more 
hard quesh’ns |” 

An after-dinner prosody has been composed, of which thegpllowing is a 
specimen : 

“ Synalepha is the cutting off a vowel at the end of a word befgge another 
at the beginning of a word, as: ‘’Ishaway w’have in th’ army.’ ¥ hlipsis is 
the cutting off the letter m before another word, as: ‘ We won't goho’ t’ll 
morling.’ Crasis is the contraction of two syllables into one, as: ‘ T’ll d’light 
doesh’pear.’ Digresis is the resolving one syllable into two, as: ‘ F he’sha 
jo-jolly good fuf-fellow.’ ” 

It is painful to listen to a habitual stutterer, yet the following incident 
must have been amusing: A gentleman with an impediment in his speech 
called a waiter, in a restaurant, and said: “ We-w-waiter, gi-give me s-s-some 
r-r-oast b-b-beef.” The waiter stammered in reply, “ W-w-we aint g-g-got 
a-any.” The gentleman was highly enraged, thinking the waiter was mock- 
ing him, and sprang up, intending to knock him down, when a third person 
arrested his arm and cried, “ D-d-d-o-n’t st-t-trike him, he st-st-t-t-tutters 
8-s-same as as w-we d-d-d-do.” A person who married a stammering lady 
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mentions some of the inconveniences of physical hesitation. He relates 
that— 





“ Often in obvious dudgeon 

She’d say—if I ventured to give her a jog, 

In the way of reproof—‘ You’re a dog—you’re a dog— 
A dog—dog-matic curmudgeon !’ 


“ And once when I said, ‘We can hardly afford 
This extravagant style, with our moderate hoard,’ 
And hinted we ought to be wiser, 
She looked, I assure you, exceedingly blue, 
And fretfully cried, ‘ You’re a Jew—-you’re a Jew— 
A very judicious adviser !’ 


“ Again, when it happened that wishing to shirk 
Some rather unpleasant and arduous work, 
I begged her to go to a neighbor, 
She wanted to know why I made such a fuss, 
And saucily said, ‘ You’re a cus—cus—cus— 
You were always ac-cus-tomed to labor!’ 


“ Out of temper at last with the insolent dame, 
And feeling that madam was greatly to blame 
To scold me instead of caressing, 
I mimicked her speech—like a churl as I am— 
And angrily said, ‘ You’re a dam—dam—dam— 
A dam-age instead of a blessing!’ ” 


A clergyman was once narrating a circumstance to a friend, when the latter 
remarked, “That's a confounded lie—kely story.” The gentleman at first 
started, but recovering himself, requested his friend to place his syllables 
nearer together. A man in company lately mentioned, as a matter of news, 
that a lady friend in the country had the day before hung herself to a limb 
(sensation)—of the law. An ardent youth took the hand of a charming girl 
in his own, and said, ‘“‘ My dear Ellen, I have long wished for this sweet op- 
portunity, and I hardly dare trust myself now to speak the deep emotions of 
my palpitating heart ; but I declare to you, my dearest Ellen, that I love you 
most tenderly; your smiles would shed—would shed—’ “ Never mind the 
wood-shed,” said Ellen, “ go on with that pretty talk.” It is related some- 
where that a certain king, once upon a time, sent to another king, “ Send me 
a blue pig with a black tail, or else—”’ The other, in great anger replied, “I 
have not got one, but if I had—” Upon this they went to war for many 
years, but, finally, their resources being exhausted and their kingdoms laid 
waste, they referred their quarrels to diplomacy. ‘“ What did you mean,” said 
the second king to the first, “by saying, ‘Send me a blue pig with a black 
tail, or else—’” “Why,” said the other, “I meant a blue pig with a black 
tail, or else of some other color. But,” he continued, “ what could you mean by 
saying, ‘I have not got one, but if Ihad—’” “ Why, of course, if I had I 
shou'd send it.” The peace was concluded. 

Similar misapprehensions often occur to persons listening to church music, 
as for instance in the lines, 

“Send down a man— 
Send down a man— 
Send down a mansion from the skies.” 


The enunciation in singing is generally so indistinct that it is impossible to 
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follow the words. A person listening to a song at a private party says he 


heard the following : 
“ The silv’-——-waves—— beside 
I love——gather——flowers 
From——smiling bowers 





I love——break-day——mark 
The——tremble dark 

But, oh——for. to be 

With thee, mine own beloved, with thee! 
Two gipsy maids are we.” 








In case the words of a song were not all remembered, it has been suggested 
that the spaces might be filled after the following manner : 


“ Oh, if I had a lumty tum tumty tum too, 
In the land of the olive and fig, 
I would sing of the lumty tum tumty to you, 
And play on the thingumy-jig.” 





Or, in case that is too great an effort for the memory, as follows : 
“ Dumty dumty dumty love, 
Dumty diddy heart, 
Dumty dumty dumty prove 
Dumty diddy part.” 


The hearer would generally know as much of the song whether these words 
or the proper ones were used. A person attending church took down a hymn 
as he heard it, and afterward referred to the hymn-book for a translation, 
with the following result : 


WHAT HE HEARD. THE TRANSLATION. 
“ Waw-kaw, swaw daw aw raw, “ Welcome, sweet day of rest, 
Thaw saw thaw law aw waw, That saw the Lord arise; 
Waw-kaw taw thaw raw vaw waw braw, Welcome to this reviving breast, 
Aw-thaw, raw-jaw saw aw.” And these rejoicing eyes.” 


The Rev. F. W. Shelton, speaking of the execution of difficult pieces by 
amateur choir-singers, describes the manner in which part of the following 
stanza is sung: 

“ True love is like that precious oil, 
Which, poured on Aaron’s head, 
Ran down his beard, and o’er his robes 
Its costly moisture shed.” 

In the prodigious effort of this performance the ear-splitting combination 
of the several voices hardly bore a resemblance to that oily current poured 
on Aaron’s beard, which 

“ Ran down his beard, and o’er his heaad——_—— 
Ran down his beard 





his robes 





And o’er his robes——— 
Ran down his beard—ran down his———. 
—o’er his robes————_ 
His robes, his robes—ran down his beard— 
Rau down his - 
——o’er his robes 
Ran down his beard ——— 
——nh-i-s b-e-a-r-d 
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Its costly moist-————— 
Ran down his beard 
—ure—beard—his—beard—his—shed 
Ran down his beard—his—down— 
His robes—its costly moist—his beard 
—ure shed—his—cost—his—robes—ure shed 
Its c-o-s-t-l-y moisture———shed !” 

Bishop Seabury, being asked his opinion of this performance, replied that 
he paid no attention to the music; but that his sympathies were much 
excited for poor Aaron, as he was afraid he would not have a hair left. It 
might be added, that he would have to insure his shed at extra hazardous 
rates. 

The following is said to be the proper way of singing “ You'll remember 
me:” 





“ When other lips and 0-o-o-other hearts 
Their tales of love shall tell, 
In language which which which whi-i-ch imparts 
The power it feels so well, 
There may per-per-haps 
Some re-re-cole-lection be, 
Some re-co-le-her-her-her-lection be, 
Of days that might as har-har-har-arp-py bin, 
And you'll re-me-e-e-ember me! 
And you'll re-mem-ber 
You'll re-me-e-e-e-e-em-be-e-er me.” 
_ Many persons in moments of hurry or excitement make queer transforma- 
tions of letters or syllables. It is reported that a very nervous gentleman 
once announced a steamboat explosion to the Connecticut legislature as fol- 
lows: ‘“Spister Meeker and ledges of the membrislature, the Elliver Olls- 
worth has biled her buster!” 

A very earnest clergyman once exhorted his audience in the following 
words: “Why will you, my hearers, oh, why will you give up your birth- 
right for a pot of message?” 

Somewhat on this principle, but transposing ideas and words rather than 
syllables, a certain programme of a students’ ceremonial once announced 


“ Music by the President. Prayer by the Band.” 
There is a poem going the rounds of the press supposed to be written by a 
person of unsettled nerves, commencing : 


“Oh! for some deep, secluded dell, 
Where brick and mortar’s line might cease 
To sit down in a pot of grease— 
No, no—I mean a grot of peace!” 


GrorGE WAKEMAN.: 














POLIPEL’S ISLAND. 


A TALE oF THE Hupson. 





URING the last war that has been or will be with the mother country, 
there were more Britons than now scattered through that part of Dutch- 
ess which borders on the Hudson. Residents of New York—then so jealously 
guarded by the yeomanry of the river counties—the stern necessity of State 
policy had compelled them to leave their city homes, and sojourn, till peace 
came, “ above the Highlands.” But it being more their misfortune than their 
fault thus to be held in suspicion on account of their birth-place, they were 
kindly received in many a mansion and farm-house; and their prudence in 
word and act cemented many friendships. 

Among other gentry who opened their doors to the exiles was the father of 
Mary Pell; and, naturally, first in interest and esteem among her involun- 
tary guests was the young but Reverend Paul Vernon. Difference of national 
sentiment only spiced their social intercourse. A moonlight sail on the Bay 
was all the more relished for a spar about “ sailor’s rights;” and a pic-nic at 
Fairy Isle much enlivened by an exemplification of the “right of search.” 
Under the favorable auspices of country Summer life, acquaintance rapidly . 
matures, and before she dreamed the aristocratic rector could be charmed by 
her rustic graces, he had come fervently to love the heiress of Pelham Cove. 

But his was not the only arm that supported her up the hill-side path; nor 
his the only eye that watched for a glimpse of her soul when she turned her 
luminous glances from the picturesque panorama to the faces of her friends. 
At her happy home her old schoolmate, Guert Brinkerhoff, had long been a 
welcome visitor. The river swept before the lawn, and they had often hurled 
shells on the beach. Older now, their hearts were, like that river scene, un- 
changed, save as the moods of nature change, On the same broad piazza 
they loved to witness the mimic fury of the waves when the winds crested 
and the clouds shadowed them ; 

“ Or watch the twilight linger 
Along the purple skies, 
As if ’twere loth to leave 

So fair a paradise.” 
Together they would urge their ponies along the mountain road, or, once in the 
season, climb South Beacon, from whence four States help make the landscape. 
But her arbor on the river bank was their favorite haunt, where, when too 
late to read, they could gaze silently on the reflected radiance of the hill- 
crowned village opposite, or 

“ The moving lights, that hung from the spars, 
And mingled below with the shadows of stars.” 

So these Summer days rolJed by. as the others had done, with never a word of 
betrothal spoken, yet Guert Brinkerhoff looked forward to his nearly reached 
majority, when he would take her to his home a willing bride. Proud of the 
homage paid her by Paul Vernon, his noble nature had no room for a jealous 
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thought, and though acknowledging superior accomplishments in his rival, his 
honest heart did not deign to fear them. 

Perhaps his mistress would have preferred a little more sensibility. At 
times, not an angel but a woman, she could not resist the temptation to play- 
ful coquetry; and the Rector’s eyes brightened at a fancied interest in his 
eloquence, over what she bestowed on the young Squire’s homely humor. 
Neither lover having declared himself, of course, she reasoned, her maidenly 
duty was non-intervention. But deep down in her heart was a wealth of 
affection for the friend of her youth—needing only some crisis in her life, such 
as came to her ere long, to call it forth spontaneously. 

Through half the Winter so the game of hearts went on, and none could 
tell who would win. On road and river, the lady of Pelham Cove was as often 
seen with one as the other; now dashing along behind gay Guert’s grays, 
now skating leisurely beside the suaver Vernon. But the demeanor of the 
players continued as calm as the interest of outsiders grew intense; and one 
morning, when the bells of the Brinkerhoff sleigh, with Guert at the reins, 
evidently accoutred for a long drive up the river, came ringing through the 
pillared gateway, the voice of Vernon, just off the ice, met their jubilant echo : 

“Morning, Brinkerhoff! Really, the grays seem as indefatigable in. the 
Winter campaign as their master, but I fancy it is nearly over.” 

“No, no, Dominie,” sung out Guert, pulling up, “count on a month more 
at least. Getting thin on the roads, but thick enough yet on the river.” 

“ And more brittle than you imagine. If this weather lasts it will break 
up in a day or two. Surely you do not mean to risk the ponies to-day—not 
to speak of la belle Pell?” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Guert, jumping from the sleigh in front of the piazza, 
“ my skill in ice-craft is likely to equal yours, Dominie, at any rate. Indeed 
you suggest an illustration, Mr. Vernon. Snow on land and ice on water are 
very different affairs.” 

“ Yes, affaires du coeur,” interrupted Vernon, “are safer on the one than 
the other.” 

“ But, as I was going to say,” continued Guert, “ the first is like a woman’s 
heart when the warmth within meets the lover's sunlight from without and 
melts her coyness, and the other resembles the same heart when—well, you 
know!” ° 

Just then, contrasting strangely with the whiteness all around, appeared 
the sable face of Quawm, an ancient servitor, who had come out to care for 
the horses. 

“ Will Massa Brinkerhoff have the harness off?” he whispered through his 
gleaming ivories. 

“No, Quawm! only throw their blankets on. We will start in a few mo- 
ments. Come, Dominie, you had better go, too. In a multitude of escorts 
there may be safety.” 

But Paul only shook his head, as they entered the presence of the object of 
their idolatry, whom they found gloved and bonneted, glowing with health, 
and gleeful over her long-talked-of r:de “ up to the Paltz.” 

No one hinted to her a word of danger; only, while Vernon was tuckiny 
the bearskin robe around her feet before they drove away, Quawm, who had 
vainly been making mysterious signs to Guert, broke out with: 

“Massa Brinkerhoff! better come back by the shore road to-night. When 
T puts my ear to the ice he sounds hollow, and I hear something.” 
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“ Nonsense, Quawm! You have been long enough from Guinea to forget 
those Fetich notions.” 

“ Can’t help ’em allus, Massa Guert. Howsumdever, rather you and young 
Missus come home on ‘ terry firmy.’ ”’ 

“So,” said she, “ the spirit has taken to quoting Latin; you must keep an 
eye on him, Mr. Vernon! Au revoir /” and her silvery tones rung out on the 
air, mingling with the music of the bells. Down the gravelly road along the 
beach he watched them ; then out on the river, till far in the north the speck 
vanished from the ice plain. 

Wearily passed that long-remembered day. Some weird presence seemed 
warning him of peril. In vain would he check the thought as folly, as he laid 
down one book to take up another. His favorite authors had lost their charm, 
for his heart was away to the northward, where Guert was pressing his suit 
at last with words of open frankness, and his fair companion studying how 
she could retain her freedom yet a little longer. A suspicion that it might be 
so did not tend to quiet Paul’s restlessness. The last number of Coleman’s 
Evening Post, only four days old, lay upon his table, but even this could 
not fix his wandering fancies, till his roaming eye fastened greedily on a little 
item that spoke of “much floating ice in the North River just above the 
city.” Then he blamed himself for his former lingering and uncertain mode 
of gaining the hand of her he had loved so long; else he might have had the 
right to have dissuaded her from the fascinating ride, and kept her to himself 
to-day. 

Ever and anon turning his wistful glances where his thoughts were, in the 
hope that they might have taken counsel of their fears, and turned back 
before their journey’s end, at last he mounted his horse to ride away from his 
anxiety. But a few miles down the Breakneck road he saw and heard 
enough to make him hasten home, and take to his skates, if so be he might 
meet them miles above on their return, and warn Guert off the river. 

Down below he could hear the low roar and crashing of the channel ice, 
and even where he skated, the places that had yesterday been only danger- 
ous were now black pools, and as far as he could see, there were ominous 
fissures crossing and recrossing each othet. But he pressed on till the 
twilight had gone. The moon would not rise in an hour. His peril now was 
more imminent than theirs, and only the thought that she might be lost 
whom he could have saved, and the joy of his life go out forever, kept him 
steadily on his course. 

‘ “ Who falls fram all he knows of bliss, 
Cares not into what abyss.” 

And well was it for the returning travellers that Paul Vernon kept on. The 
moonlight, when it came, did not discover to his eyes a soul moving over the 
wide expanse ; but presently a tinkling sound was borne on the rising wind. 
He listened. Louder floated the merry jingling, and then around a beetling 
headland that had hid them, at full trot dashed the unsuspecting grays. He 
shouted, although he knew their master could not hear, and when he did, 
they were almost upon him. 

“Why, Dominie Vernon! as I live,” cried Guert. “ Where are you 
going? where have you been? You look as pale as a ghost in the moonlight.” 

“You would be pale, too, Guert Brinkerhoff, if you had been as near the 
bitterness of death as I have! Thank God, I am in time to hope to save 
you, Mary!” 
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“Oh, Mr. Vernon, is it so bad?” replied she ; “ get in the sleigh and tell us 
what you mean. Stop, Guert!” and the grays stood a moment. 

“No, I will not add my weight,” said the Rector. ‘“ Brinkerhoff, you need 
all your horses’ speed to get down to some point where you can go ashore.” 

“ Well, that is some distance. You had better get in,” said Guert, who was * 
always last to own a risk. 

“No, no, hasten!” almost angrily cried Vernon. “I will pilot you. The 
river is open below the Highlands, and a great wall of broken ice was piled 
up there this afternoon, and if that gives way when the tide turns, the whole 
mass will move from Pelham Cove, if it has not already.” 

Along sprang the horses in Vernon’s wake, whose fears added wings to his 
flight. But the youth and maiden were happy still; perfect love casteth out 
fear; only an hour before, they had given themselves to each other for all 
time and forever. 

But slow‘y and surely as the moon mounted the sky, the fated crisis was 
approaching them; and when miles below they saw the glitter of its beams, 
their short dream was rudely broken. It could not be the ice, they said, that 
shone so, for on it there was snow. No, it must be a sheet of water where 
the ice had gone out, or sunk suddenly ; and then the full meaning of Paul’s 
warning burst upon them. 

The strange celerity with which nature works this change on her great 
highway must be seen to be realized; one may pass over the solid bridge at 
night, where, on the morrow, he cannot walk but by a miracle. 

On flew their guide; on sped the grays, as if conscious that the race was for 
life. Already the dim outline of the shore where they could land was visible. 
They could almost count the scattered house-lights that never before had 
looked more welcome, when, suddenly, a mighty roar smote their ears, and, 
turning instinctively, they saw a fast-widening line behind them, winding like 
a huge serpent, black and glittering, to the northward. The channel ice had 
given away above and beside them. 

But they were on the eastern flats; and now heading for the shore over 
uglier cracks than Guert had ever tempted, he hoped to reach it before 
the quivering mass swung loose from its moorings. All at once the 
horses, with a neigh of fright, broke from his control. The ice-field was 
moving, and some subtle sense told them what impended. Not far before 
them was a fissure too wide to be leapt over, and growing every moment. 
Quick to see this new peril, Paul grasped the bit as they rushed by, and hung 
on desperately till Guert had time to cut the traces; then let them plunge 
untrammelled into the yawning gulf and take their chance for life. 

The young men watched them struggle over to the firmer ice, but, whether 
they made sure their footing, could not tell through the dim, increasing dis- 
tance. The chasm grew wider, their last faint hope of being carried against 
some jutting point was lost. Zhe tide had changed. It was running out, and 
bearing them downward indeed, but further trom the shore. The noise of the 
massive cakes grinding against each other became terrible. Their frail float 
was fast failing. Great pieces broke off above and below, and when they had 
reached the Bay, wind and tide impelling, their ice-field was so smal! that they 
could see the ice heaving, crashing, whirling around them. 

So they floated, looking death in the face, till opposite the home of Mary 
Pell. Its peace so near her, and yet so far; she who had been calm through 
all, sobbed wildly, stretching out her hands toward that lone light which 
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waited for her, and calling for some one to come. None could hear, and no 
boat could have lived to reach them through that seething surge. But the 
deep voice of Vernon reciting from the Litany, “and from sudden death, good 
Lord deliver us!” recalled her, and to him she spoke: 

“ Forgive me, Paul; I could not help loving Guert more than you, though 
I har ‘ly knew it till to-day. Pardon me the sorrow!” 

“ Peace to you, Mary,” said the Rector, slowly, “Guert has told me what 
my own heart would fain deny, and to show you I forgive, let me as he 
wishes, unite you with holy words—‘ not ’till death do you part ’—‘ but that 
‘sinking in each other’s arms, you may awake one.’” 

And it was done. 

Then all was calm again throughout the little company that seemed to stand 
in the very shadow of doom. The beauty of the solemn rite had withdrawn 
their minds from their awful surroundings, and they felt new strength to die. 

Paul was the first to break the short silence: “ Look! what is that dark 
spot ahead?” 

“A pile of rock, almost in the middle of the river,” Guért replied, “and it 
will either save or ruin us.” 

True, there it lay directly in their course, and would either shatter their 
brittle raft to fragments, or check its wild career. Again they roused at this 
last, bare chance of rescue, and, supporting Mary as near the edge as they 
dared, braced themselves for the coming shock. Nearer and nearer their 
strange craft bore down upon what blocked its path, till it struck, trembling 
from stem to stern. “ Now, or never!” shouted Guert, and before the eddy had 
whirled it away, over and off it they leaped, with their half-fainting burden, 
upon the solid land. Oh, the depth of their thanksgiving! In the joy of 
their deliverance, that barren spot seemed one of the islands of the blessed. 

Under a kindly cliff, covered with their heavy coats, they laid her, and 
walked for warmth themselves till Guert fell asleep from sheer weariness. 
Waking at the dawn, he looked in vain for Vernon, but, seeing the river clear 
of ice shoreward, he rightly guessed: “ Paul swam ashore for help lest the 
bride should freeze or starve before her wedding party came off.” But she 
only put her hand over his mouth, and pointed where old Quawm was rowing 
out boldly. At the water’s edge they met him, with: “Have you seen Mr. 
Vernon, Quawm ?” 

“ Now, Massa Guert, let me take a good look at you and missus before I tells 
all about it. I want to be’sured you haven’t all been drowned, for Massa Ver- 
non looks as if he had been, sure.” His fears being set at rest, he let them 
into the boat, and on the way over continued: “ You see, ’twas after midnight, 
when | was up the shore road looking for signs of you, and I met the horses 
with the traces cut: then you better b’lieve, massa, I run, and my old woman 
run and ’larmed the neighbors, crying out that ‘her pretty Polly Pell had done 
gone and drownded.’ Some went up, but I came down the Breakneck road, 
and, says I to Massa Vernon, dripping wet, ‘What you done with missus ?’ 
and he said, ‘ Married her!’ and he never stopped, and says I ‘ Where is she?’ 
and he told me,‘ With her husband,’ and then he pointed over to yon island 
that was always too small to name—ha! ha! but it will have one now till 
the day after never, Polly Pell, Polly Pell!” ‘What do you meaa, you sable 
son of Africa, calling your mistress so?” said Guert. “ It wasn’t missus I 
was calling, massa, but THE ISLAND.” 

Joun WI tsE LEE. 








GATEWAYS OF THE CENTRAL PARK.* 





HE publication of Mr. Richard M. Hunt’s designs for the gateways of the 
Central Park attracts special attention to a subject which is becoming 
yearly of greater interest in this country—the application of architectural 
art to the embellishment of public and private grounds. The increasing love 
of art on the one side and of nature on the other among our people, of late 
years, cannot have escaped the attention of even a superficial observer. It 
compensates for miuch that is vulgar and unreal amid the fruits of our pros- 
perity, and our comparatively new-born love of luxury. The Central Park, 
Llewellyn Park at Orange, N. J., and others of its kind elsewhere, the villas 
and substantial farm-houses that have been built and the ornamental grounds 
that have been laid out around them, the pretty stone churches which are 
rapidly taking the places of the bare, shapeless, wooden structures in which 
our fathers did weekly penance, and the growing taste among cultivated peo- 
ple for domestic interiors which are beautiful as well as home-like—these 
somewhat offset the pretentious unwarehouse-looking warehouses, the huge, 
staring, over-decorated shops and banking houses, the monstrous municipal 
buildings, the extravagance and triviality in woman’s dress, in which all the 
really fine effects possible to costume are frittered away through ignorance of 
the fitness of textures and of the proper disposition of color, combined with a 
vulgar love of costly display, the ugly and useless house furniture and the 
carpets :—what words shall express the salient vulgarity and elaborate hideous- 
ness of the costly fabrics that cover the floors of two-thirds of the rich and 
comfortably well-to-do people in this country! Landscape gardening and or- 
namental architecture have greatly felt the influences which have produced 
this two-sided and diverse manifestation of luxury; and the need of thor- 
oughly educated and capable architects increases among us year by year. 

Mr. Hunt is one of the very few of our architects who unite a natural 
capacity and thorough education to that general culture which does so much 
toward accomplishment for any profession, and especially for that one which 
furnishes designs for the houses in which we dwell, the buildings in which our 
public affairs are transacted, and the ornamental structures which are erected 
to meet the demands of our eyes for pleasant objects. Mr. Hunt’s designs for 
the gateways of the Park show all the qualities that we have attributed to 
him. He has grasped his subject, and has given us, for the two principal en- 
trances at least, fine conceptions, real works of imagination. These concep- 
tions, too, have (whether in themselves they are desirable or not) the great 
qualities of completeness and congruity. Each one is plainly the independent 
creation of an imaginative mind that has first mastered all the conditions 
which (according to a certain mode of treatment) are to be filled, and then by 


* Designs for the Gateways of the Southern Entrances to the Central Park. By 
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brooding upon these has produced the designs whose merits are now under 
discussion. Mr. Hunt’s designs are in themselves fine; the one for the en- 
trance at the corner of Fifth Avenue and Fifty-ninth street, called the Gate 
of Peace, is remarkable for an air of nobility and elegance, which is given as 
much by a happy appropriation and disposition of space as by the design for 
the gateway itself. The space, it is true, is taken out of the Park, but it is so 
comparatively smail as to be almost inappreciable ; and were it much larger, 
the object to be attained would fully justify the sacrifice. For, the effect of a 
grand entrance having been his object, Mr. Hunt had here the difficulty to be 
overcome of a broad and handsome avenue passing by the very side of his 
gateway and stretching in an unbroken line far into the distance. The effect 
of such a vista was to be overcome only by bold and striking treatment. For 
this purpose Mr. Hunt cuts out a parallelogram of 300 by 175 feet, and this 
he makes an open plaza with a fountain; and on its western or Park side, 
which is on the left looking toward the entrance, he places a semicircular ter- 
race one hundred feet in diameter, from the centre of which rises a column 
surmounted by the figure of an Indian and a sailor supporting the arms o1 
the city. The passageways are five in number: two for carriage-entrance and 
exit, two for pedéstrians, and one for equestrians. The gate-posts are massive 
and elevated stone structures, which are intended to be pedestals of groups of 
statuary. The width of this entrance as a whole is two hundred feet. There 
is much detail, all of good quality, which we pass by ; for we can but indicate 
the general character of Mr. Hunt’s design. That character, it will be seen, 
1s a combination of grandeur and elegance. It may be objected by some 
critics, perhaps by Mr. Hunt himself, that the space at his command was too 
small to admit of the attainment of real grandeur. To an architect who 
studied his profession in Paris, and who has made designs for the Louvre, a 
space three hundred feet by one hundred and seventy-five may well seem 
incapable of grand effect. Form is positive, size must always be comparative ; 
and a man accustomed to worship in St. Peter’s might find St. Paul’s so low- 
ly as to repress his celestial aspirations. But there is one fixed standard of 
comparison—man himself; and while the human figure retains its present 
proportions, parallelograms of three hundred feet in length by more than half 
that width, treated by architects in a free and open manner, may produce an 
impression of grandeur. A sonnet is only fourteen lines long, and a ballad 
may be four hundred; but the ballad will always be familiar, and the sonnet 
will be grand, if it is written in the grand style. Now, Mr. Hunt has used 
his space in the grand style. 

Admiration for the intrinsic merits of Mr. Hunt’s designs, however, is not 
inconsistent with doubts as to the wisdom of adopting them. Architecture is 
a mixed art; it is partly a useful and partly a fine art. An architectural de- 
sign may be beautiful in itself, but not fitted to the purpose for which it is 
designed. It may be fitted to the general purpose, and admirable for that 
purpose under certain circumstances, but quite unsuited to the circumstances 
of the case for which it was specially prepared. It could not, perhaps, be 
safely asserted without qualification that the designs in question, although 
fine in themselves, are entirely unfitted for the Central Park; but it seems 
clear that they leave the question of that fitness as a subject upon which peo- 
ple of cultivated tastes may differ. From Mr. Hunt’s book it appears that 
there has already been no little public discussion of the merits of these de- 
signs ; and it may be as well to say that the present contribution to that de- 
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bate is from one who knows of the argument only Mr. Hunt’s side of it, aa 
presented by himself, and who has taken a lively interest in the Park from 
the beginning. 

It appears to have been originally intended by the first architects of the 
Park that it should be entered in the simplest manner possible; in fact, through 
a mere aperture in the walls and the shrubbery. The object in view seems 
to have been rural effect; the design, to have the visitor of the Park step 
directly from the street into the quiet seclusion of a coppice or shrubbery. 
But is it not plain that, when the lower part of the Park is surrounded with 
buildings, as before twenty years have passed it will be, this arrangement 
will attain only an external effect of rustic baldness quite incongruous with 
the situation; in which, on the other hand, the genuine charms of rural 
effect will be quite unattainable? If we may be pardoned for saying so, your 
rus in urbe is a very different thing from your herbs in rure. And even were 
this rural effect attainable at the particular place in which it is sought, is that 
the place at which to seek it? The chief object of a park, chiefest object of 
this park, it is true, that to which every other consideration should be sacri- 
ficed, is recreation in the open air for people who cannot seek it in the coun- 
try. But chief among the subsidiary objects of: a park is the humanizing and 
refining influence it exerts upon the people who visit it. This end is not 
attainable in its perfection without a blending of art with nature—nature 
made a little trim and formal, art free and simple, though sometimes grand. 
The effect of malls and terraces, bridges and arched ways blent with shaven 
lawns, avenues of trees, and trim, artfully arranged flower beds, is very differ- 
ent from that of architecture by itself or nature by itself. It softens, refines 
and polishes without debilitating. Hardly any other effect is like this ; none 
like and equal. A man may be wicked in a fine park that he visits daily ; 
but he must be by nature very boorish and unimpressible if, without special 
provocation, his behavior there is coarse and rude. He must be hopelessly 
dull-brained and thick-hided if he does not feel an influence moulding him to 
decency and grace. But a park that is merely a piece of unkempt nature will 
not have this effect. Therefore it was that, among other points in which the 
design of Messrs. Olmsted & Vaux for the Central Park was superior to all 
others offered, the principal one was its blending of art with nature—art 
which was manifest, formal, and in some places, as in the terrace, stately. 
This combination it attained without sacrificing the chief object of the Park— 
recreation in the open air, amid grass and trees and rocks and water. 

The design was good, too, in that it made the lower part of the Park—that 
which for many generations, if not for always, must be the end by which the 
Park will be entered by the mass of its visitors—the formal part; leading by 
almost imperceptible degrees to a part in which, with equal taste, the hand of 
man is kept out of view as much as possible. Now, the lower part of the 
Park being its stately and most visibly artificial part, the passage from formal 
streets and the rigid lines of street architecture in a great metropolis into 
this trimmed and highly-dressed pleasure-ground through such a rustic gate- 
way as might be the entrance to a better sort of farm or rustic cemetery, 
could not but seem much out of keeping. Plainly, the entrance from the 
chief avenues of the metropolis to this great park, the lower part of which, 
at least, is to be the most elegant as well as spacious public place in the city, 
should be through gateways neither insignificant, nor rustic, nor merely sim- 
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ple. They should have character, and character of course suited to their 
position. 

It was natural that Mr. Hunt, seeing all this with the eye of an architect 
and a man of culture, should, like an architect who studied his profession in 
France, and a man whose culture has been modified, at least, by the habits 
of Parisian life, make his attempt to meet the needs presented to him as if 
the tastes to be gratified were French tastes, and the habits to be considered, 
those of Paris. There appear in Mr. Hunt’s work, unless we err, the traces 
of study beyond the Po; but, for our purpose, Italy and Rome differ little 
from France and Paris. Hence to us who are not architects with eyes edu- 
cated aad tastes moulded by years of study on the Continent of Europe, but 
mere Yankees—that is, people of English blood and instincts who have been 
living two hundred and fifty years in this country—these designs have a char- 
acter which is not only new, but strange. The newness of this character is 
nothing against it, because it is beautiful; but its beauty is a foreign beauty. 
Our eyes are weil acquainted with it if we have travelled or are interested at 
all in the study of art, but yet we are not accustomed to or familiar with it. 
To us the architecture of Phile, travestied and thrust upon us in the Tombs, 
is not more alien. Looking at these designs, most of us will probably feel at 
once, though perhaps without expressing or even acknowledging, a sense of 
their unfitness to our tastes and our habits of life. For least of all arts can 
architecture be arbitrary. 

It is trite to say that all true architecture is a growth evolved from the 
necessities, the circumstances and the moral and intellectual character of the 
people among whom it originates. Architecture, less than art, less than litera- 
ture, less even than costume, can be imported. Beauty is positive; fitness is 
relative; and it is the function of architecture to reconcile and combine these 
two sometimes apparently discordant elements of its success. And there are 
also two conditions of fitness itself in architecture—one physical, the other 
moral—ijitness to climate and position, and fitness to the moral and intellectual 
traits, or what is somewhat vaguely called the genius of a people. What, 
therefore, is fit in France for the French people is not likely to be fit for an 
Anglo-Saxon people in the northern part of the United States of America. 
Architects have before them in this country the task of supplying the needs 
of an English people, modified by change of circumstance and climate. But 
that change has been from rather than toward any likeness to the French 
idea in architecture ; it has rather intensified in us the traits common to us 
and to the people of the mother country. In France, architecture, and par- 
ticularly city architecture, has to supply the material needs and satisfy the 
cravings of a people gay, fond of spectacle, fond of society, ready to seek its 
enjoyment in public and in the open air, a people each of whom regards him- 
self as personally interested in whatever public building or public performance 
is placed before him, who “ assists” at a spectacle, a people who live, the best 
of them, on the various floors of one great house, and whose climate permits 
them and whose tastes lead them to sit in chairs in the open air and chat with 
each other as they drink vin ordinaire or weak lemonade. .Across the chan- 
nel is a people among whom the individual and his protection and his enjoy- 
ment is the object of all law and of every fine and useful art, which enjoys 
singly or herds together in little knots, to whom the life of the Parisian bou- 
levards is both impossible and distasteful, the impossibility being partly due 
to a climate more inclement and more variable than that of France. But here, 
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from the diffusion of wealth, the absence of a landed and governing class, and 
the fuller development of the spirit of English freedom, individualism, al- 
though modified in some of its most repulsive features, is, in regard to its 
material manifestations, yet more a marked trait of character than it is in Eng- 
land. We require in New York, and in proportion we have, more separate, 
comfortable homes than are to be found in London. We need a vast number 
of small houses for one family, and we are beginning to demand that they 
shall be made as pretty and as comfortable as money can make them. Great 
houses, large churches, and even very large public buildings, we do not need, 
and probably shall never have. Our architects must give up their dreams of 
long perspectives, large masses and elaborate fagades, and seek to embody 
their ideas in small buildings, as our painters must produce theirs upon small 
canvases. They must learn to give us sonnets in stone in the grand style, 
if the grand style must be had. 

Our climate is much more severe as well as much more variable than that 
of our mother country, itself severer and more variable than that of France. 
In England, architecture has to provide, and, if it attains its esthetic end, to 
express the idea of shelter, of comfort. The roof and the hearth are not 
only the germs, but, in their development, the perfected fruit of English archi- 
tecture. Roofs that will shed snow and rain, gable ends, and tall chimneys 
are essentials of that architecture. With us these conditions are enhanced 
by the much greater severity of our rain storms and our winter weather, 
while to these is added yet another need, like in kind though different in 
cause—protection against heat. True, all buildings in all countries are put up 
for the sake of protection; but with us shelter is the one idea which they 
should express. Therefore it is that the flat-roofed, smooth-sided houses 
which have been built during the last thirty years in our cities, and even in 
the country, are such comfortless as well as such unlovely things to the eye. 
They have exactly the look that they ought not to have. One marked point 
of difference between houses in England and in the northern part of this 
country is also indicated by climate. In England it is necessary for the 
architect to contrive for the admittance of as much light as possible ; here he 
must enable us to protect ourselves while in the house from the sun, which 
glares as brightly in Winter as in Summer. Onur architecture north of the 
Potomac should, upon these considerations, be English architecture modified 
by the need of greater protection against rain, snow, heat and light. High, 
steep roofs and projecting eaves, which shed snow and rain, and harmonize 
with chimney stacks—deep-set windows, themselves protected by projecting 
roofs, with broad verandas to the south and west—these are the features 
which, elaborated and harmonized, will give our architecture its distinctive 
character. One point is noteworthy, in which we Anglo-Saxons demand that 
all our buildings, whether public or private, should differ from those of what 
are called the Latin races—that they should look as if we could keep people 
‘out of them. A house with an open door has to us a shiftless, almost a dis- 
reputable air. We like to say, “Enter, and welcome,” to some, but also to 
say, “ Stay out,” to others. For the greater part of the time we shut the 
doors of our very churches; and we enter them with a sense of intrusion on 
any other occasion than those of public worship. 

The reader has not been led quite as far from the gateways of the Park as 
he may suppose ; certainly not farther than the writer intended to take him. 
For those gateways should be in harmony with the architecture by which 
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they are surrounded ; and if the views which have been above very imperfect- 
ly set forth are correct, that architecture will never be, should not ever be, 
of the kind which is seen looking from the colonnade of the Madelaine, or be- 
tween the Louvre and the Barrier de |’Etoile. Not only not the same in its 
imposing proportions and grand design, but not the same in spirit and in mo- 
tive. And beside these considerations, Mr. Hunt’s gateways, with all their 
intrinsic elegance and noble air, have one capital defect—they do not look 
like gateways. They are merely beautiful indications of the places at which 
the Park may be entered. They do not convey the idea of possible exclusion. 
They should look as if they could shut out as well as let in. They have also 
another defect, in preir lack of any provision for shelter. That they lack this 
provision, or any expression of this idea, is no disparagement of Mr. Hunt’s 
ability as an architect ; for he did not seek to give it to them. To hold him 
responsible for this, would be to commit the injustice of trying him by a 
standard to which he did not attempt to conform. The gateways to the 
Park should be provided with shelter—shelter from the rain and from the 
sun, where, if necessity or convenience demanded, the visitor might for a 
short time find needed comfort and protection. They should mark in a dis- 
tinct and pronounced manner the barrier between what is without and that 
which is within, to which they give admittance. Whether these objects could 
be best attained by arched gateways, which could be made beautiful and 
imposing in themselves, yet light and inviting, and capable of richest sculp- 
tured ornamentation, let architects and the Commissioners of the Park, who 
have discharged their duties thus far with so much taste and judgment, decide. 
It is here only insisted that the spirit in which they are designed should be 
another than that which animates Mr. Hunt’s admirable conceptions. 

It is pertinent to add a remark upon one passage in the skilful, and it might 
be said, eloquent, plea for the adoption of Mr. Hunt's designs in the “ Letter 
to the Commissioners of the Central Park,” which accompanies the lithographs 
of those designs. The writer looks forward, and with apparent pleasure, to 
the erection within the Park of edifices for public recreation and instruction, 
art galleries, music-halls, conservatories and libraries, and to the introduction 
there of much statuary. Against the mere hint of this there should go up 
a public protest that could not be disregarded. It is at war with the central 
idea, the chief object of the Park—that it should be a place of healthful rec- 
reation to city-bound people. Every foot taken away from greensward, trees, 
shrubbery, walks and drives, more than is required for the effects of fine 
landscape gardening on the largest scale, isrobbery. Museums, conservatories 
and music-halls are grand things in their way; but within the Park, cricket 
grounds, base-ball grounds, pleasant drives, rambles and shaded nooks are 
worth the Pinacothek, the Louvre, and Les Italiens twice told. As to sculp- 
ture, ours is not the climate in which good statues can be safely exposed or 
well seen in the open air; and poor statues are worse than none. Apollo 
wit! an icicle hanging from his nose, Venus clothed, but in a snow-wreath, 
the Graces bare in a blazing July sun—these would move us to call upon 
‘Mr. Hunt and his fellow architects to exercise their true functions and 
make even for the senseless stone a shelter. What! they may exclaim, is the 
limit of our art the building of a shed? Yes, in this country. Your sheds 
may be of various dimensions, designs and materials, and have various pur- 
poses ; but sheds they must be, and sheds they must look like, or they will 
seem to have no business here. But in designing them and the bridges that 
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we need, you will find quite a sufficient task for all your ingenuity and your 
imagination. As to the sculpture in the Park, even if our climate were suited 
to it, a hundred great oaks and elms would be worth a hundred fine statues a 
hundred times over. For the Park, after all, is our great play-ground and 
sanatorium, 

RicHARD GRANT WHITE. 








AN ACCIDENT. X 








HE sweet June sunlight lingered in the hearts of all the roses, 
And nestled in the clover blooms and set them all aglow— 
A robin in some covert of the swaying leafy maple 
Was carolling his vespers in a voice so hushed and low 
That I held my breath to listen, while a laggard bee came humming 
Among the flaming clover, and I heard a footstep coming ; 
A quail took fright and started with a busy whirr and thrumming 
As Katie with her milking pail came sauntering on so slow. 


I saw the orchard clover just bend beneath her footstep, 
Then spring with newer beauty and blush a brighter red. 
The robin hushed his singing, the bee forgot its humming, 
And the sunlight left the roses to kiss her dainty head. 
In the meadow over yonder I heard the cattle lowing— 
I did not need to question, for I knew where she was going, 
And my arms forgot their aching from the heat and toil of mowing— 
“ You are going milking, Katie; may I go too?” I said. 


Then the robin sang his loudest, and the bee flew buzzing onward, 
While the sweetly-scented south wind went softly dallying by. 
Through the lane the kine went homeward, and we slowly followed after, 
When the holy calm of twilight was brooding in the sky. 
Oh, the breath of all the roses, and the perfume of the clover, 
Lay nestled ’tween her parted lips and slowly drifted over, 
As I bent to touch them lightly—lo! my heart, so long a rover, 
Lay captive, bound and helpless, neath a blushing maiden’s eye. 
; Mrs. Jamas H. Wituiams. 
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——A HOUSE divided against itself cannot stand, and it would be really bad 
policy, as well as bad manners, for Tux GaLaxy to fall foul of its own writers. 
Yet we venture to take exception to some of the positions assumed by our 
spirited contributor, Mr. Eugene Benson, in his earnest protest, in our last 
number, against reserve and decency. Much that is good in literature does 
outrage the prejudices of some highly respectable people—witness Rabelais 
and Balzac; but the success of a few other men in other styles shows, perhaps, 
that this outrage is not a condition sine qua non of a full development 
of the literary spirit. Dean Swift was very indifferent to decorum; but 
it may be questioned whether his wit would not have been just as trenchant 
if he had not, in the words of Dr. Johnson, been so “fond of ideas physi- 
cally impure.” It is well to be stirred by Victor Hugo, and we do not envy 
the man who has no relish for Browning and Carlyle because their sentences 
wont parse ; but still it is not by musing upon such models and endeavoring 
to imitate their peculiarities that our men of letters will enrich English litera- 
ture with works even as good as those which they make their models, Richter 
in Germany, Victor Hugo in France, and Carlyle in England, have escaped - 
monotony, Mr. Benson says. True, but how? Mr. Benson himself answers, 
Heine “with the help of Caprice; but the others had to enlist the more giant- 
like figure of Extravagance.” Caprice and extravagance! Is not the remedy 
almost as bad as the disease? But let Mr. Benson think a moment. Does 
he really mean to say that, in all the literature of Europe during the last half 
century, four only, or even four chiefly, have escaped monotony? To say that, 
or anything like it, he must have much less knowledge and less sense than 
we give him credit for. ‘“ How far from Heine is our best and most ardent 
man of letters?” asks Mr. Benson. A very great way, we sincerely hope, as 
far as he is from Poe; else our national intellect is in a perilous state. Sanity, 
like decency, has its inconveniences and restrictions ; but, like decency, it also 
has its advantages. In saying that the masters who have enriched and de- 
veloped the resources of their language preceded the organization of acade- 
mies, the rules of grammarians and the makers of dictionaries, Mr. Benson is 
not entirely wrong, but is loose and wild in his assertion. Homer and Dante 
support him; but do Shakespeare, and Milton, and Moliére, and Voltaire, and 
Goethe, and Schiller? do two of his chief idols,*Victor Hugo and George 
Sand? The word of to-day, says Mr. Benson, among our writers, should be 
emancipation, and he adds, Let us do this and let us do that. He seems to 
have been, for a moment, possessed of the idea that we can say, Go to, let us 
make a literature. But no one better than the author of the charmingly 
written and thoughtful essay on “ The Pagan Element in French Art” should 
know that this is impossible. We cannot mould our literature by any volun- 
tary effort on our part, and yet keep it healthy. Our heads will be shaped by 
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our brains, unless we submit them to the manipulation used by the Flat-head 
Indians; and our brains will be such as our fathers and mothers give us. Let 
us not trouble ourselves about Victor Hugo, and George Sand, and Heine— 
with which French and German folk we have litile in common except our 
humanity—but go on to say what we have to say in such simple English as 
we can muster; and if there is a literature in us it will come out of us whether 
we will or no. 

——Baker’s “Albert Nyanza, the Great Basin of the Nile,” just published 
here by the Messrs. Lippincott, is said to be one of the most interesting books 
of African travel ever written. - But of its merits we know only what may be 
learned by a dip into it here and there. One reflection struck us at once, 
however, on opening the volume. There is the portrait of the author, who 
looks like any one of forty men one might meet in walking down Broadway 
—notably like Mr. Stanton, by the way—and there beside him is his wife, who, 
incredible almost as it may appear, accompanied him all through this perilous 
and most repulsive journey, simply because she would not Le left behind. It 
is a charming face, lovely, loving, true, and with a simple nobleness of ex- 
pression. Indeed, although the face is not that of a perfect beauty, it would 
be hard to say what womanly charm is lacking init. Yet the question will 
arise—it arose at once to a lady with whom we turned the leaves—How 
could such a woman undertake such a journey with the man she loved? 
Let the peril and the exposure to disease be laid aside; she might easily 
brave those. But the discomforts, the loathsome and cruel sights, the lack of 
the decencies of civilized life, the impossibility of neatness and cleanliness— 
how could she bear these in company with her husband, of ail men? Had 
she voided her woman’s nature of all coquetry, without which a woman may 
be a very useful but is a very tame creature? To take the yellow fever, or be 
eaten “ before the Lord,’—neither of these is very alarming; but to pass days 
without the opportunity of washing, to go with hair unkempt, to lay aside 
the mysteries and the witcheries of the toilet, to see brutality and all the 
lowest forms of animal grossness, looking on it side by side with your hus- 
band, and to run the risk of his being killed and you not being either eaten or 
killed by his negro conqueror but “promoted” to the highest female office 
in his gift—this is the horror, this the inexplicable part of Mrs, Baker's 
journeying. Yet no man can look on that face and not see that she -is a 
sweet, true woman. 

THERE are about thirty millions of people in this country ; how many 
millions of these are men who expect to be a’dressed as Honorable? Per- 
haps only two, that is, a’ out one-third of the male population. Before you 
pronounce this estimate extravagant, think a moment who do expect this very 
questionable compliment. All members of Congress and of State legislatures; 
all judges, justices of the peace, police justices, and sheriffs; all mayors, 
aldermen and councilmen ; all heads of departments and their chief assist- 
ants in National and State governments; and not only these, but also all 
those who have at any time held these positions. The aggregate of these 
persons is enormous, and includes no small proportion of the mature men of 
the country, even if it does not take in a full third of them. The variety of 
the men to whom this title is applied is no less remarkable than the number. 
It extends from Chief Justice Chase to Councilman Terence O'Toole, who got 
into the City Government by keeping a porter-house in the Sixth Ward. As 
of course the number of those who are of the Hon. Mr. O’Toole’s grade, or 
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near it, is very much greater than that who approach Mr. Chase’s, the ques- 
tion arises, Is it a compliment, or the reverse, to be addressed as Hon. Mr. 
Blank? The answer, it would seem, is not far to seek. If the prefix in 
question were confined to members of Congress and judges of courts of record, 
it would be an honorable distinction, and to a certain extent a useful one ; but 
now it tells nothing about the person to whom it is applied, except that the 
chances are about seven to ten that he is in company into which men of char- 
acter and culture would much prefer not to go. But what shall we say about 
Esquire? An esquire may be defined as every man who is not Hon. or D. D. 
The question thereupon presents itself to the practical mind, since the title 
Esqr. makes no distinction whatever (for hodmen and bootblacks use it when 
addressing each other), is not the time, ink, and paper devoted to it absolutely 
lost? Is not the man who addresses John Smith, who happens to be neither 
an Honorable nor a Doctor of Divinity (for there are such men), doing a fool- 
ish thing when he writes John Smith, Esqr.? There is elezance as well as 
good sense in the simple style of address used by the Friends; and if we add 
Mr.—or, better, Master, as it was originally—to distinguish the mature man 
from the lad, we have done about as much as we can do consistently with 
good taste or reason. 

——THERE is a bill before Congress which is certainly one of the most 
remarkable if not the most impudent bills ever brought before a legislative 
body. It is a bill prescribing the terms on which the British Provinces are to 
be incorporated with the United States. It was brought in by Mr. Banks, on 
leave, has passed to its second reading, and is printed. True, the bill pro- 
vides that when the Governments of Great Britain and the Provinces express 
their assent to these conditions, then the Provinces may be admitted to the 
Union ; but anything more than that would be a declaration of a war of con- 
quest. With what semblance of propriety can the Government of the United 
States, or Congress, assume that the people of any part of the British Empire 
wish to sever themselves from that Empire? Until British subjects inform us 
of such a desire, are we not bound in reason and in decorum to suppose that 
they are satisfied with their political condition, or at least to act as if they 
were so satisfied? And what justification is there in the presumption that if 
Canada and the other Br:tish Provinces wish to dissolve their connection with 
the Imperial Government, they wish to do so that they may incorporate 
themselves withus? Until they express the desire for that union, such a 
supposition on our part seems in the highest degree presuming, immodest, 
indecent; and when expresd@d in the form of legislative action, it is offensive, 
if not actually aggressive. The proviso in the bill as to the consent of the 
Home Government and the Provinces, in case of which the annexation is to 
take place on certain conditions, suggests the story of the boy who, sitting 
opposite a gentleman who was eating eggs, asked for the salt, so that he 
might be ready if any one should ask him to eat an egg. We prescribe the 
terms on which we will eat Canada, so that we may be all ready to be asked 
to eat her. Was anything ever done, hardly excepting the Ostend manifesto, 
that so justified the accusations made against us of national vanity and terri- 
torial rapacity? And what do we want of Canada? What have we to gain 
in power, in wealth, or in security by the annexation of that country north of 
the lakes and the St. Lawrence? Do we need the land or the people? Are the 
French peasants of Lower Canada the sort of folks we want to incorporate in our 
body politic? Have we not quite enough of that sort of population brought 
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yearly to our shores? Do we want territory? Have we not so much now 
that the powers of our Central Government are severely taxed to administer 
our national affairs and preserve our political coherence? Why on the part 
of Congress, and why on the part of such men as Mr. Banks, this greed of 
land? Do they think that this country is great because it is “spacious in 
the possession of dirt,” or because there came here a race of men who were 
great in intellectual and physical energy, and great in the power of self-gov- 
ernment, in a devotion to freedom and Christian civilization? If the former, 
they are right in grasping after more dirt, because two is twice as much as 
one; but if the latter, would it not be as well to remember that the Yankees 
now have the Government on their hands, and are staggering under an un- 
looked-for load of foreign immigration, which adds something to the gross 
material wealth of the country, but much impedes its moral and political pro- 
gress, and that there may be a limit as to their power of absorbing and assim- 
ilating other peoples, and also a limit to the capacity of our Federal form of 
government? There is not much advancement in always letting well alone; 
but when the well is so very well as it is with us in regard to territory, there 
may be wisdom in heeding the old proverb. 

— Mrs. Nickuesy is not dead yet. That she edits the London Times no 
one can doubt who remembers the confidence with which she recommended 
the throwing in of a pickle or a pudding to facilitate the arrangement of a 
material disagreement, and who has noticed the readiness of the Times to 
recommend a diplomatic settlement of their dispute, by people who are waging 
desperate war. Again and again during our civil war, when one side or the 
other had gained a victory, the Times rushed forward with its suggestion that 
the whole matter might now be so pleasantly arranged with a pickle of cor- 
respondence or a pudding of treaty, or—brilliant thought on the part of Mrs. 
Nickleby—by both. We thought, at the time, knowing what our purposes 
were, and supposing that they were plain enough to other people, that the 
Times was inclined to jeer at us, or, at least, to offer us the insult of sup- 
posing that we would go into such a war as ours without being thoroughly in 
earnest. But we were wrong; it was not insolence; it was pure Philistin- 
ism, incapacity of ideas. For here Austria has inflicted a very severe defeat 
upon the Italians—a defeat which goes far to show her ability to cope with 
both her assailants, and to retain Venice while she holds her own at the 
North ; and hardly has the news arrived at London when Mrs. Nickleby 
cackles out in a leading article her opinion that now is just the time to settle 
the matter by a treaty which will give the beaten party what they fought for, 
and proposes that the Austrians, having given the Italians the pickle of 
defeat, should, therefore, add to it the pudding of Venice. 
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